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CHAPTER I. 


HOW I STUMBLED UPON SCHRANK- 
STEINBAD. 


AFTER a nine months’ uninterrupted en- 
joyment of the sweets and bitters of a 
great metropolis, a man, without being 
a misanthrope, may own to a strong 
inclination to wish his fellow creatures 
well at a certain distance. It was in 
such a frame of mind that one fine day, 
in June, no matter the year—dates at a 
certain time of life become invidious 
witnesses—-I left town for Switzerland, 
in quest of a quiet nook, wherein to 
dream in peace, and watch leisurely 
some flowing stream. 

Understand me, pray, cwm sale discre- 
tionis. When I speak of a quiet nook, I 
mean relatively so. I am no Utopist. 
Give me a little space, a little air, a 
little privacy with a patch of green and 
water, my ambition goes not beyond. 
A modest programme, I hope ; yet, as I 
had to learn to my cost, not easy to 
realize. Not certainly at the Hydro- 
therapic Establishment, which I tried 
first, on a friend’s recommendation, and 
where I found a house crammed to 
suffocation, sixty-seven crinolines, and 
twenty-six panamas in full array, salon 
en permanence, concerts, amateur tlreatri- 
cals, tombolas, and what not! Bore 
for bore, I might get it cheaper in town. 

Equally, if not worse glutted, was the 
Spa, to which I next applied, and the 
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what-is-its-name Kulm, up to which I 
climbed next. I was told at the first, 
to come again within a week, and there 
might then be a small room free ; and, 
at the second, I had to fight my way to 
dinner—literally fight my way through 
and against~ hundreds of ravenous 
tourists, a good fourth of them young 
ladies, in all the eccentricity of fashion. 

Positively, Malthus is right; the 
world is sick of a plethora, we are too 
many of us in it—and, upon this wise 
conclusion, down I hurried ab irato; 
and here I was, after four days of an 
odious and ignoble race, jogging aim- 
lessly along the railroad, like an un- 
masted vessel, and casting fond, almost 
envious glances at the chalets, which 
dot its sides, and at their happy occu- 
pants, the railway signal-men, whoseemed 
with their signals to sneer at the home- 
less wanderer. 

Pretty neat cozy wooden boxes, those 
diminutive homes of the Swiss railway 
attendants, with delightful mosaics of 
pastures, and forest-covered ridges in 
front, or perhaps the chain of the Alps ; 
easy work withal on those easy-going 
lines—no more than necessary to tickle 
a man’s conscience agreeably with the 
sense of duty fulfilled ; frequent contact, 
and near enough, with his fellow-creatures 
to keep his milk of human kindness 
fresh and sweet—yet distant and trans- 
itory enough to avert all danger of its 
turning sour... .. 
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A considerable volume of tobacco 
smoke, which I happened to swallow at 
this point—as bad and pungent stuff as 
ever came out of a pipe—startled me out 
of my arcadian picture into a violent fit 
of coughing. [I am no new hand at 
smoking ; I have seen some service 
under the colours of the fragrant 
weed ; but I could not stand this. No 
country that I know of can compete 
with Switzerland for bad and cheap 
tobacco. The puff of offensive smoke 
came from an old peasant in Sunday 
clothes, my immediate vis-d-vis; his 
neighbour in the same seat (there are 
only two places in each) was a younger 
peasant whose cigar was nearly as bad as 
the other’s pipe. Now, the wind being 
against us, I and the person next to me, 
an old lady, did not miss an atom of the 
two nuisances. The old lady did her 
best, by frequent applications of her 
handkerchief to her mouth and nostrils, 
to keep out the infection—a poor pallia- 
tive, after all, for one must breathe. 

I felt for the lady, and there was 
some merit in that, for a more repulsive 
face I never met in my life. Smoking 
being lawful in second-class carriages, 
remonstrating with the men was entirely 
out of the question. I looked about 
instead, in search of a less exposed situa- 
tion for my neighbour, but I saw none. 
Clouds of the acrid incense whirled over 
every corner of the carriage. Out of 
the seventeen men present—I counted 
them—only four were not puffing like 
chimneys. How the ladies, six in 
number, must have fared in the foul 
atmosphere, I leave you to imagine ; one 
or two might be hardened to it, but the 
majority were evidently ill at ease. 

My dear fellow-smokers, is the cigar 
a new fire of Vesta, to be kept burning 
for ever, or is smoking as essential a 
function of life as breathing, and as 
such to be necessarily indulged in at all 
times, and in all places, whatever the 
inconvenience to others? If so, I hold 
my tongue ; if not, allow me to submit 
that a few hours’ intermission in the 
puffing occupation would only enhance 
its pleasure for you, and prevent your 
spoiling that of others. Do you think 








that playing the part ofaWestphalian-ham 
can be a pleasing and flattering position 
fora woman? The fair sex keeps us 
already enough at crinoline’s length—is 
it wise, is it good policy to widen the dis- 
tance between the two sexes? I know 
of no more active dissolvents of all social 
intercourse than the crinoline and the 
cigar. This tendency of each half of what 
nature ordained to form a whole, to 
isolate itself in its cloud of gauze or 
smoke, is one of the most ominous 
signs of the time. Let this state of 


things go on for ten years longer, and. 


farewell civilization! barbarism gets in 
afresh. ... 
The train had stopped at a station 


just as I was concluding my apostrophe. 


I beg pardon for my mental soliloquies 
and apostrophes ; they are an inveterate 
weakness with me. I will drop them, 
if I can ; at all events, make them short. 
Well—some travellers went out, my two 
vis-a-vis among others, and some came 
in. One of these last, a young lady 
in mourning, hurried in, threw on the 
now empty seat in front of me a small 
travelling bag and her parasol, and, 
leaning out of the window, exchanged 
a few more farewells and shakings of 
the hand with an elderly lady and a 
young girl standing on the platform. 
Without being positively handsome, she 
had a very sweet countenance, and a 
voice to match; but what chiefly at- 
tracted me in her was her evident ex- 
treme timidity. She looked from head 
to foot one nervous twitch. 

Presently the train moved slowly on ; 
and, after some last flourishes of the 
hand, and waving of the handkerchief, 
the new comer left the window, and sat 
down; in doing which she noticed a 
parasol lying upon her luggage, stared 
at it, took it up, went to the window, 
beckoned towards the platform, and, to 
my dismay, threw it upon the line. 

I say to my dismay, because the 
parasol in question did not belong to 
the young, but to the old lady, whom, 
but a moment before, I had seen place 
it on the younger’s travelling bag. 

“My parasol!” screamed the old 
lady ; but it was too late. 
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“Your parasol?” echoed the young 
one, aghast. 

“Yes, mine ; why do you throw other 
people’s things out of window, I should 
like to know ?” 

The new comer blushed scarlet, and 
stammered forth,— 

“T beg your pardon .. . I took it for 
my friend’s...I had it in my hand 
upon the platform... it is the same 
colour... I thought I had forgotten . . 
I..1..” and here, probably struck at 
once by the retrospective ludicrousness 
of her action, the young lady burst out 
laughing. 

“ A witty trick, in fact, and worth a 
good deal of merriment,” resumed my 
exasperated neighbour; “it may cost 
you dear, though.” 

It might have cost her her life, but the 
lady in black could not have stopped 
laughing. The fit was irresistible. She 
covered her face with her handkerchief, 
and fairly gave way. 

T hazarded a word of extenuation. 
“Madam,” said I to my neighbour, 
“there is no offence where there is no 
intention of giving any, and you know 
that laughing is a contraction of the 
diaphragm quite independent of the 
will.” ; 

“Much obliged to you for the infor- 
mation,” said the old lady, dryly, “ but, 
with your leave, it is not explanations 
that I want, but my parasol.” 

“Take mine,” said the offender, who 
had now recovered her seriousness and 
speech, “or set upon yours the price 
you think proper, and I will pay it 
down.” 

“TI want my parasol, not yours, or 
your money,” insisted the aggrieved 


y. 

A bright idea, if not a new one, shot 
through my brain at this critical junc- 
ture—to telegraph for the parasol to 
the station at which it had been dropped, 
and desire it to be sent to that where 
the owner was to stop. The proposal, 
after 2 little demur, was acquiesced in 
by the old lady, who accordingly gave 
her name and address, with a very ill 
grace, though; a guard was called, the 
mistake explained to him, a telegram 


concocted, and, on our arrival at the 
nearest station, duly despatched. 

I need scarcely say that the con- 
spicuous part I enacted in the transac- 
tion had won for me from my sweet- 
faced vis-a-vis many thanks and soft 
smiles—a coin, this last, of which I am 
very greedy, especially from gentle-look- 
ing faces. 

“Ard my ticket?” cried the old 
lady on a sudden. 

“What ticket ?” asked we. 

“My railway ticket,” said she; “TI 
had put it in the folds of my parasol.” 

Hang the parasol and its folds, thought 
I; but I only said, “You will find it 
with the parasol.” 

“Ah, indeed!” sneered the hag, 
“and remain a prisoner at the station 
till the parasol arrives, if it ever does. 
No such thing. This young lady must 
have the goodness to accompany me to 
station, and there account for my 
missing. ticket, or pay for it.” 

“T’ll pay for it immediately,” said the 
young lady. 

“1 told you I would have no money,” 
replied the sour-visaged one ; “besides, I 
don’t know how much they may charge 
—perhaps the amount of the whole 
line.” 

“But I cannot go so far as 
station,” protested the young lady, now 
ready to ery. 

“ We'll see,” rejoined the other. 

All the little chivalry still left in my 
old bones stood up in arms at sight ‘of 
the dewdrops gathering in the sweet 
eyes, which had looked upon me so 
gratefully ; and, acting upon the impulse 
of the moment, I turned to her and 
said, “ Will you empower me to act as 
your representative in this affair?” 

“ With all my heart,” said she. 

“Then,” continued I, addressing my 
ill-favoured neighbour, “T'll come with 
you as far as station, and settle 
about the ticket in the name of this 
lady.” 

“My business is with her, and not 
with you,” was the ungracious answer. 

“Tt will be, in fact, with the lady,” I 
rejoined, “since I shall only act as her 
proxy. Consider, Madam,” I went on, 
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“ that, if you have an incontestable right 
to recover your ticket or its price, you 
have none to force her out of her way, 
probably to her great inconvenience. If 
you still object to my proposal, I shall 
be obliged to put the matter in the 
hands of the first station-master, or 
whatever authority we may meet in our 
way, and vindicate for this young lady 
her liberty of locomotion.” 

My little speech obtained no other 
answer than a sarcastic grin, which left 
me in some apprehension of a disagree- 
able scene when the moment should 
come for the lady in black to leave the 
train. My anticipations in this respect 
were fortunately belied by the event. 
My protégée was allowed to alight at her 
own time and place—giving. me pre- 
viously her address, that I might let her 
know what I paid, and cordially shaking 
hands with me, and renewing her apolo- 
gies to the old lady—all this without 
the least opposition from the latter, who, 
on the contrary, wished her all manner 
of happiness with an ironical emphasis. 

“Why don’t you go too?” asked my 
neighbour, just as the train was begin- 
ning to move on, abruptly turning upon 
me a set of features made ten thousand 
times uglier by concentrated malice. 

“ Why should I?” I replied, staring 
my questioner in the face, 

“Youth is so charming,” said she ; 
“you seemed mightily interested in 
her.” . 

“No more interested in that young 
lady than in any other of my fellow- 
creatures whom I take to be good, and 
to be in want of some protection,” said I. 

“No more than that?” sneered she. 
“Well, as I lay no claim to‘ goodness, 
and I am, thank God, in no want of 
protection, the sooner we part company 
the better.” 

“T have no wish to improve your 
acquaintance,” said I; “the moment I 
have set you right with your ticket, you 
may rely on my readiest obedience to 
your suggestion.” 

She grinned her ugliest grin, and 
said, “ You are very green for a man of 
your time of life. Do you suppose me 
such a goose as to put a ticket in the 
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folds of a parasol? I only wanted to 
pay off the silly minx for her imperti- 
nence, by scaring her out of her wits. 
Here’s my ticket—you may go.” 

“So I will. I beg you in the mean- 
time to receive my compliments upon 
your ingenuity.” So saying, I bowed, 
and removed to a further seat. 

I can bear a good deal of heat—the 
day was close and sultry—but the pre- 
sence of this extraordinary creature, after 
the incredible dialogue just reported, 
made the carriage too hot for me. I 
longed to be out of it. Besides, I was 
thirsty and hungry; and, having no 
determined destination, all places were 
alike to me, so that I could find where- 
withal to eat and drink. Accordingly, 
down I jumped at the next station. 

The flaxen hair and the harsh sounds 
round me made me forthwith sensible 
that I was still in some part of German 
Switzerland. I asked, in French, of one 
of my many fellow-travellers who had 
alighted at the same place with me, if 
there was any hotel near at hand. The 
answer was a rather harsh name, whose 
termination in bad was all that I could 
catch. I beckoned to a hoy to carry my 
bag, and, by a very expressive panto- 
mime, gave him a broad hint of my wish 
for a meal. The boy, with a knowing 
nod, as much as to say, “All right,” 
repeated the word ending in bad, and 
moved on. 

An omnibus was filling fast at the back 
of the station—most likely for this cabal- 
istic bad, as I guessed. Unluckily, I 
reached it just in time to see the driver, 
a white-haired young man in a smock 
frock, bang the door to, and climb up to 
his seat. So on I went under a broiling 
sun. We cut across some fields, crossed 
a road, struck through some fields again, 
crossed another road, and entered a 
shady avenue, on the right of which 
stood a finger-post with the inscription, 
“ Schranksteinbad, two minutes.” I am 
just enough of a German scholar to 
know that Bad means Baths, and I was 
not at all sorry to acquire the certainty 
that I was on my way to a Spa—perhaps 
the very quiet nook I was sighing after ; 
who could tell? Provided, I hastened 
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to add in petto, all these folks before 
and behind me, and those that are in 
the omnibus, which seems coming this 
way, are not bent on the same destina- 
tion; for, in that case, farewell quiet 
nook ! 

Another minute brought me in sight 
of the Establishment, a huge long build- 
ing, two storeys high. There were people 
walking about the grounds; there were 
people sitting at tables in the shade. A 
skittle ground in full activity appeared 
on my left. Worst of all, snatches of 
spirited dancing music now caught my 
ear. Alas! alas! it was not yet my 
pheenix. Lucky enough if 1 could 
secure a dinner without doing battle for 
it, as at the what-is-its-name, Kulm ! 

The omnibus coming up. briskly, I 
had to jerk out of the way in some 
hurry, and found myself cheek-by-jowl 
with a man, who stood by a horse har- 
nessed to a gig, a little to the left of the 
avenue, in front of the house. The 
man struck me instantly by the strange 
conformation of his head. His, and that 
of the horse he stood by, presented as 
close a likeness as the head of a human 
being, and that of an animal, possibly 
can. The similarity at all events was 
such as to make me stop, all flushed 
with heat and hurry as I was, to look 
a while at this natural curiosity. In 
both creatures the same flatness and 
narrowness of the upper, the same 
development of the lower part of the 
facial angle, the same tawny hue, the 
same immobility of features! The 
biped only wanted the quadruped’s ears 
to make them a perfect pair. 

It took me some effort to detach my- 
self from this sight, and proceed to the 
foot of the flight of steps, where a 
rather rickety waiter, and a pretty- 
looking chambermaid—such. at least I 
took her to be—were doing the honours 
of the house to the load of visitors 
emerging from the omnibus. 

“Can I have something to eat?” I 
asked of the maid, when my turn 
came. 

“Certainly,” said she ; “shall I take 
your bag ?” 

“Thank you. I am not sure of 


stopping, but, if you have a spare room 


for me, where I can wash my hands, If 
shall be obliged to you.” 

“All the Establishment is at your 
disposal,” returned the chambermaid 
courteously ; “be so good as to walk 
this way.” 

I followed her steps, and said, to 
sound the ground, “ You are very busy, 
I see—” 

“ Always more or less so on Sun- 
days,” was the answer. 

“Your house is full, I suppose ?” 

“Pardon me,” she replied, with a 
good-natured smile ; “ quite empty.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have 
no boarders at all ?” 

“ Just so; not one as yet.” 

“ By Jove!” cried I ; “then I stay.” 

“You'll bring us good luck, if you 
do,” said she. 

“But all these people about?” 
asked I. 

“Birds of passage, sir; by nightfall 
they'll all be gone. Will you have a 
room on the first or the second floor, back 
or front, with or without a sofa?” 

I pondered a little, and replied, “On 
the second floor, one in front, and with 
a sofa.” 

“The floor and the look-out make 
no difference in the charge,” explained 
my conductress ; “but the sofa does. 
We charge ten centimes a day extra for 
that. In the beginning, we had but few 
of them, and everybody would have one. 
Now that we have plenty, many people 
turn up their noses at them because of 
the extra centimes. That is why we 
warn strangers beforehand.” 

The primitiveness of the notion, with 
the extreme moderateness of the extra 
charge, made me anticipate a homely 
style in the other arrangements of the 
house, and corresponding prices. 

“ Will this room suit you?” inquired 
my attendant, opening one. It was a 
neat little cell with the simplest of 
furniture—a red sofa, three wooden 
chairs, a curtainless bed, with a big 
eider-down quilt upon it,a small writing 
table in the shape of a half-moon, a 
square one for washing, and a closet in 
the wall instead of a chest of drawers. 
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“This will do perfectly,” said I; 
“now, will you see to my dinner, 
please? Anything plain and good. Ill 
be down in ten minutes.” 

“Shall I lay the cloth in the large 
hall, or in the breakfast-room ?” 

“Never mind where, provided you 
wait upon me.” 

“ Willingly,” said she, with a curtsey ; 
“‘we must make as much as we can of 
our first boarder. But, then, it must be 
in the large hall.” 

Thus chance, independent of my will, 
had led me by the hand to the haven 
which all my industry had failed to 
secure. 


CHAPTER TI. 
UELI AND SULDIL. 
I suppose it was the vein of optimism 
in which my good luck had put me, 
that made me find the dinner excellent, 
my waiting maid a paragon of obliging- 
ness, and the coup d’eil before me full 
of interest. Imagine a lofty hall with 
plenty of people in it, bustling about in 
couples, in groups, some few alone, the 
majority sitting down to their fritters or 
pancakes, their wine or coffee—imagine 
at the end of this hall, a lesser one, 
thronged with dancers, waltzing or gal- 
loping to the sound of merry music ; and 
you can form an idea of the opera- 
comique-like scene which enlivened my 
dinner, and which, according to my fair 
informant, graced every summer Sunday 
the precincts of Schranksteinbad. Its 
extensive grounds and capacious accom- 
modation indoors made it, as it seems, 
the favourite resort of the youth of both 
sexes for twenty miles round. A wide 
balcony, set out with tables and benches, 
ran all the length of the two halls. 
There was not much of the pic- 
turesque in the costumes, or of pre- 
possessing in the mien, or of refined in 
the manners of the company, but some- 
thing very taking in the naive entireness 
of their enjoyment. The temple of 
Terpsichore, in spite of Jungfrau Made- 
leine’s repeated attempts to entice me to 
it (Madeleine was the name of the pretty 
maid), looked too chokeful to be tempt- 
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ing; so I reserved my visit to it for 
another moment, and went out instead, 
in quest of a little corner in the open 
air, where I could sip my coffee and 
have my cigar—that indispensible com- 
plement to all joys for a true smoker. I 
looked round from the threshold, and— 
what was the first thing I saw? My 
man of an hour ago, standing on the 
same spot, minding the same, or another 
horse and gig (to the identity of the two 
latter I could not have sworn), and 
staring before him. 

I took my place at one of the two 
tables which flanked the wicket of a gar- 
den, on the left of the avenue, in front 
of where he stood, so as to command. a 
full view of his face and make it my 
study. This time it was less its con- 
firmed equine character, than its stony 
impassivity, which struck me. There it 
remained before me, like a shut book, a 
perfect negation of all thought or feel- 
ing whatever. Much and closely as I 
observed it, not the least trace of impa- 
tience or weariness was visible. And 
yet, one does not stand at the head of a 
horse for an hour and a half, as he had 
done, without feeling a little impatient, 
if the job be unusual, or a little weary, 
if it be habitual. And that it was the 
last, I rather surmised, from the long 
row of one-horse carriages reaching from 
the coor of the house to the stables—a 
separate building at a little distance on 
the right. 

Was this impassivity acquired or na- 
tural, stoicism or dulness? Whatever 
it was, I began to feel it somewhat gra- 
ting to my nerves. The lie is not given 
tothe lawsof nature in our very face, with- 
outcalling forth an instinctive protest. It 
is the fault of the mask, I concluded at 
the end of another hour; the man, if 
man he be, must be fretting inwardly ; 
let us force an answer from this Sphinx. 
And with this view I spoke to him in 
French, expressing a misgiving that the 
owner of the gig might perchance have 
had a fit of apoplexy. The answer was 
what, alas! I had too well anticipated— 
a negative shake of the head, and “I 
verstoh’s nitt,” in the most unmitigated 
patois of the country. 
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No means of penetrating to his under- 
standing through oral communication ! 
I regretted it; my curiosity in the man 
was piqued. However, one cannot get 
at the gift of languages, or rather of pa- 
tois, at a moment’s notice. I saw no 
other resource but to offer him a cigar. 
The action of smoking might possibly 
break somewhat that awful blank of fea- 
tures. He declined my cigar ; “I rauch 
nitt.” He did not smoke ; how pro- 
voking ! 

But thou drinkest, surely, my good 
fellow, thought I to myself, and, being 
determined to burn my vessels, in I ran 
and came out the next minute with a 
bumper of wine, which I offered to him. 
But I had reckoned without my host. 
“ Danke, I trink kee wee.” Here was 
a phenomenal Swiss indeed, one who 
neither smoked nor drank! At the 
same moment, a heavy-booted young far- 
mer, the owner it might be of my man’s 
gig, came down the steps of the esta- 
lishment, and, going up to him at the 
head of the horse, gave him a string of 
guttural reasons, I suppose for keeping 
him waiting so long, which the other 
received with perfect calm, saying several 
times, “Jo, jo.” After which, the young 
farmer went back into the house, and 
my neighbour resumed his passive atti- 
tude. For the nonce I lost patience, 
and, hurling at him an irate “ block- 
head,” in petto, I got wp and went away. 

On my way to the hall, I met Jung- 
frau Madeleine, and questioned her 
about this man. She guessed immedi- 
ately whom I meant ; “he looks very odd, 
does he not?” and she went on to say 
that it was Ueli, the cowherd, also the 
overseer of the labourers; on Sundays 
he gave a hand to the stable boys; in 
fact, he made himself useful in all ways 
and at all times. Such was the sub- 
stance of the information I got about 
this man, and in course of which I fur- 
ther learnt an important collateral fact, 
namely, that my informant and her bro- 
ther Frantz were the owners of Schrank- 
steinbad, and of a good deal of adjoining 
land, which they themselves farmed ; 
upon which I offered Jungfrau Made- 
leine my best apologies for having taken 
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her for, and treated her as, a chamber- 
maid. She answered, good-humouredly, 
that she hoped I would still treat her as 
such. She was, in fact, she said, to all 
practical ends and purposes, a chamber- 
maid, and a cook, when necessary, to 
boot. 

The character given to Ueli by my 
informant only served to plunge me 
anew into the slough of puzzle, out of 
which I had helped myself by writing 
him down a blockhead. If he was not 
such, as evidenced by the duties he ful- 
filled, and the willing readiness with 
which he made himself useful, if he had 
his share of intellective and affective 
capabilities, by what strange perversion 
of physiognomic and psychologic laws 
was it, that nothing of the kind should 
ooze out of his looks? Was he playing 
a part?) The hypothesis was inadmis- 
sible. Was he, unknown to all, under 
the incubus of some great misfortune ? 
But then his countenance would bear 
witness to it by some sort of forlorn pr 
stunned, or ghastly expression, while 
what I was finding fault with was ex- 
actly the absence of all expression. 

At this point of my speculation, I 
could not help laughing outright at the 
idea of my making such a fool of my- 
self about this cowherd of Schrankstein- 
bad. What did it matter to me, in fact, 
whether he was a sphinx or an ass? 

Jungfrau Madeleine had repeatedly 
urged me to go and have a look at the 
dancing-room. Besides being, perhaps, 
fond of dancing on her own account, 
Jungfrau Madeleine, as co-proprietress of 
the establishment, had her bit of legi- 
timate pride in her hall, her music, and, 
for the time being, her crowd. Of this 
last item, there was no lack in the 
dancing-room—it was crammed to suffo- 
cation ; and, had I consulted my con- 
venience, I would, on the instant, have 
turned my back on it. But I was there 
for conscience sake, and there I stayed. 

I cannot say that I much enjoyed the 


_ sight. I confess to a sad deficiency in 


my organization. Dancing, as a means 
conducive to some end—to augment the 
caloric of one’s body, for instance, or to 
exchange a few words with a pretty 
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lass—I can readily conceive, and I have 
sometimes practised in my youth; but 
dancing, as an end in itself—that is, for 
its own sake—what could be the enjoy- 
ment of it I never could bring myself 
to understand, @specially with a tem- 
perature of 90° Fahrenheit in the shade. 
But on this, as on many other points, I 
bow-to universal consent, and—hold my 
tongue. 

The room, though very capacious, was 
little in proportion to the number of ama- 
teurs ; hence frequent stoppages, loss of 
the musical time, and collisions, with 
now and then a fall. The cavaliers, 
generally heavy and grave-looking, a 
sprinkle of them with hats on, or cigars 
in their mouths! The few more light 
and lively had a perverse knack of 
twisting their fair partners’ arms into 
impossible postures, and also occasion- 
ally indulging in a sudden ndisy thump 
with the heel of the boot, accompanied 
by a shrill shout, unmistakeably to 
their own satisfaction, and seemingly to 
that of the public. This must be 
said for the dancers in general, that, 
good, bad, or indifferent, solemn or 
lively-looking, whirling round, or stretch- 
ed on the ground by a false step, each 
and all of them, in unpretending sim- 
plicity of heart, enjoyed the sport to a 
high degree. 

I loitered another moment in the 
hall, and then I went out by a back- 
door adjoining the kitchen, and, in less 
than ten minutes, I was out of reach of 
all bustle and noise, and in as private 
a téte-d-téte with Mother Nature as one 
could wish. Behind the establishment 
stretched a cosy little dale—green as an 
emerald iw Tora che si fiacca (but newly 
broken), would Dante say; a dale 
hemmed in on all sides, like a cradle, 
by soft, round, velvet-looking mamelons 
of pasture, or gently receding hillocks 
topped with firs and Italian pines. Here 
I lay down on the grass in the shade, 
within sound of the hum of a brook, 
and spent a delicious hour in a solitary 
reverie. 

Then curiosity pushed me to go and 
see whether Ueli was still where I had 
left him, and whether there had dawned 
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or not on his countenance anything like 
incipient animation or feeling. ‘There 
stood my man in charge of a horse and 
carriage, as before, and, as before, all of 
one piece, and impassive—the very pic- 
ture of unconcerned fate in shirt sleeves 
and stiff shirt collar. I took a lounge 
in the garden after supper. Ueli was 
at his post, the same deadlock on his 
features. I looked down from my win- 
dow, before going to bed, and I saw 
the black silhouette of Ueli against the 
garden gate, where I had first set eyes 
on his face five hours before. And the 
first thing I saw next morning—the 
first, I should say, after the Alps, the 
beautiful Alps, towering in all their 
glory in front of me—was Uelli. 

He was crouching on all fours upon 
a plank thrown over one of the two 
little pieces of artificial water before my 
window, and examining something very 
closely. I must explain that my room 
formed one of the corners of a project- 
ing sort of gable in the centre of the 
building. It had, consequently, the ad- 
vantage of a double prospect ; my side 
window looked over the avenue and the 
garden already mentioned, my front one 
over two small pieces of water grace- 
fully set in a double oval border of 
flowers and dwarf acacias. I imme- 
diately guessed what kind of work Ueli 
was bent upon just then. Two of the 
yesterday’s customers, Madeleine had 
informed me—overheated, let us cha- 
ritably say, by the dance—had chosen 
to wade their way towards home through 
the cooling reservoirs, and, in doing so, 
had damaged the jets deau, which Ueli 
was about to repair. I took up imme- 
diately my opera-glass, and brought it 
to bear on his face—it was as dumb and 
meaningless as ever. 

I sallied forth on an exploration ot 
my verdantisland. Madeleine had spoken 
truly ; it was all my own. All the throng 
of Sunday visitors had vanished by ten 
at night, and [ was the only inmate of 
the establishment. Well, then, out I 
went, and—Di pensiero in pensier,. di 
monte in monte—l had a three hours’ 
delightful ramble over hill and plain, 
through forest and pasture, along sweetly 
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prattling rivulets, across meadows azure 
with vergissmeinnicht. Let scribblers 
in prose and verse do their worst by it, 
they never will succeed in unpoetising 
the blue-eyed flowerlet. I buried my- 
self among the blossoms, I rolled over 
them, I gathered loads of them. My 
next treat was a gentle fall of rain 
which overtook me on my way home. 
Do you know any sweeter music than 
the pattering of the drops on the leaves ; 
can you dream of a more delicious sen- 
sation than the feeling of the soft dew 
on hands and face; or of a perfume 
equal to the scent of moistened earth ? 
Scouts were watching for me, I sup- 
pose, for I was no sooner in sight of the 
establishment than a tremendous peal 
of the bell announced urbi et orbi that 
the corps of boarders, incarnate just 
then in my person, was going to sit 
down to breakfast. You may imagine 
whether I did honour to it. Truth to 
say, the cooking might have been better, 
the forks of silver instead of steel, the 
chairs soft-cushioned rather than of 
slippery polished wood. I was within 


an ace of sliding off mine at one mo- 
ment, and rolling underneath the table, 
without being conscious of having done 


anything to that end. But who could 
think of such small deficiencies after the 
joys of a ramble like mine, and with the 
snowy Alps in prospect all the while ? 

Other shortcomings I discovered in 
course of time, happily none trenching 
upon my personal comfort. The system 
of bed-room bells, for instance, left 
something to desire. First of all, they 
did not ring nine times out of ten. 
This was no inconvenience to me, who 
never ring the bell, but go and fetch 
what I want. There was room for im- 
provement also in the bathing depart- 
ment. The primitive wooden baths, 
much like troughs, were so flat, that a 
bather at all afflicted with embonpoint 
must give up hope of all his person 
lying under water at one moment. 
Fortunately I am lean, and I can 
manage very well with a modest depth 
of water. 

The day proved too hot for me to 
venture out of doors. Accordingly, I 
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did not see Ueli till near 6 p.m, and 
then in his own domain, the cow-house. 
I may premise that here, as frequently 
in the valleys of Switzerland, the cows 
are confined to the stable during the 
whole season, while the grass is growing 
in the open pastures, and the crops are 
standing in the unenclosed ground. So 
here was Ueli, in the active exercise of 
his functions, milking fourteen rather 
closely-ranged superb animals. 

Milking even fourteen cows is not a 
very trying task; but doing so after 
mowing and carting fresh grass enough 
for this number of terrible consumers 
(as I afterwards perceived that Ueli did 
each day twice) is warm work indeed, 
especially in a sweltering cow-house. 
No wonder then that the veins in the 
man’s forehead and neck were swelled 
to the size of whipcord, and the per- 
spiration trickled down his face and 
breast. Yet all this exertion imparted 
no animation to the negative features. 

The process, though, might have had 
its interest, had it been gone through 
by a man, and not by an automaton. 
Ueli, tying methodically every cow’s 
tail to her leg previous to beginning 
operations, and having not unfrequently 
to get up in order to swing back the 
whisking brush into its hempen ring ; 
Veli milking away on his milking-stool, 
a kind of rustic tripod, would have been 
a sight worth paying for, but for that 
unnatural screw, exclusive of all earthly 
sympathy, on his face. 

Jungfrau Madeleine in the evening 
gave me a few scraps of Ueli’s biography. 
Ueli, the patois for Ulrich, was born in 
the Bernese Oberland. He spoke little, 
but always to the point, and had a turn 
for fun. He was a married man. He 
had made his matrimonial choice, ap- 
parently, as many others have done, in 
a moment of aberration; for he never 
alluded to his wife but as to a babe, 
only fit to wear finery, and with a sort 
of compassionate smile. As a workman 
he was very industrious, and remarkably 


“clever with his hands, but very slow. 


Clashing as they did with all my observa- 
tions of the man, these particulars were 
only calculated to puzzle me the more. 
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Returning next day from my early 
morning walk, I happened to pass by 
the barn, a separate building on the 
right of the establishment, and contain- 
ing the stables and the cow-house. I 
had already remarked in one of its de- 
pendencies a carpenter’s workshop with 
fitting tools. As I walked by it this 
particular morning, my ear caught the 
monotonous burden of a tune, not more 
musical than the buzz of a drone, which 
came from the workshop. I cast my 
eyes into it, and saw Ueli, plane in 
hand, smoothing a plank and humming 
asong. He looked up at me—judge of 
my infinite surprise—with the shade of 
a shadow of a smile hovering about his 
mouth, and returned my “Guten Tag, 
Veli,” with a distinct “Guten Tag, 
Herr ,’ pronouncing my name cor- 
rectly. The frozen features had positively 
thawed, the blank look was replaced by 
a faint gleam of self-consciousness and 
fellow-feeling. I was wonderstruck. 
What could be the occasion of this 
revolution? Who the Pygmalion of 
this statue? And in I hastened to 
gather data, if any could be gathered, 
for the solution of this new riddle. 

A fine large dog, black as jet, lay 
stretched at full length across the thres- 
hold, sunning himself. I had no choice, 
in order to enter the house, but to stride 
over him, which I did, greatly to the 
quadruped’s displeasure, as it seemed, 
inasmuch as, without deigning to budge, 
he set up a powerful growl like distant 
thunder. “What dog is that?” I asked, 
entering the kitchen. The kitchen, be 
it known, was Jungfrau Madeleine’s 
head-quarters, and the ordinary theatre 
of our interviews. There was some- 
thing amiss on Madeleine’s generally 
smooth brow. She was busy plucking 
live pigeons’ heads with the same neat- 
ness and delicacy as she would have 
picked roses or daisies. 

“Tt is Suldi,” said she, “our house- 
dog.” (Suldi is patois for Sultan.) 

“He seems a disagreeable customer,” 
I observed ; “he growled at me most 
ominously.” 

“Did he? Iwas sure he would. I 
wanted to warn you about the dog. 
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Not that he bites—he never did, but 
he frightens people, children especially, 
when he is out of sorts. And he is 
always so, when he has fits of pain.. A 
cart went over him when he was a 
puppy, and sorely damaged one of his 
forelegs. He is naturally very good- 
tempered, but, when he suffers... he 
is only a dog, you know. As it is, he 
has given us a deal of trouble already.” 

“ How is it,” I asked, “that I never 
saw him till now?” 

“He was not here,” was the answer ; 
“he arrived late last night with Frantz, 
my brother. You must know that we 
had made up our minds to get rid of 
him. A public establishment, with 
hosts of children in the season, is not 
the place fur a dog that is growing fit- 


ful. He was not so till a year or two 
ago. So we made up our mind to get 


rid of him—not by having him killed, 
understand ; we had not the heart for 
that. We brought him up from a 
puppy, we tended him when he was all 
but crushed, and one gets attached to 
animals as well as to human beings. 
And then Ueli is fond of Suldi—he has 
not been himself ever since the dog 
went away—very fond, and he would 
never consent to his being put to death. 
So Frantz took Suldi with him to the 
Canton of Vaud, where he went to 
make a purchase of wine from the pur- 
veyor of the house in that article, an 
old friend, and who had volunteered to 
receive the dog and take charge of him. 
Now this friend, I am sorry to say, on 
seeing him and his ways, changed his 
mind; and there’s Suldi on our hands 
again.” 

I must say thus much in compliment 
to my penetration, that I had no sooner 
cast eyes on Suldi, than the surmise had 
flashed through my mind, of his having 
something to do with Ueli’s resurrection. 
Madeleine’s mention of the cowherd’s 
fondness for the dog, and of his oppo- 
sition to the bare idea of his being put 
to death, changed my surmise into cer- 
tainty. So here was the solution of the 
new enigma. The Pygmalion of the 
statue was no other than Suldi. Had 
any doubts on the matter remained in 
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my mind, they would have been dis- 
pelled by a scene I witnessed in the 
evening of the same day—a scene that 
passed, about nine o'clock, in front of 
the barn, between Ueli and Suldi. 
Words cannot describe that which was 
a perfect dialogue in barking on one 
side, in guttural sounds on the other— 
a positive whirlwind of mad joy at being 
once again together—an interchange of 
all the endearments that a man can 
convey to a beast, a beast to a man. 

Suldi having been my companion in 
many a walk, I was able to ascertain 
from personal observation the perfect 
truth of the character given him by 
Madeleine. Not only was Suldi not a 
wicked, he was positively a good and 
gentle and loving dog, anything but 
aggressive, nay, rather timid. But, as 
Madeleine wisely said, he was only a 
dog; and, when his fits of pain seized 
him, which they did at every change of 
weather, no one could approach or brush 
by him without his growling rather 
unpleasantly. But I do not hesitate to 
assert my firm belief, that Suldi was 
incapable of attacking anybody, least of 
all, children, save under strong provoca- 
tion. Suldi was a noble-looking dog, 
powerful, brisk, and even graceful. The 
accident he had met with in his puppy- 
hood had left a slight limp in his gait. 

Though Ueli’s happy return to the 
condition of common mortality slack- 
ened, if not my interest in the man, at 
least my observation of him, he still 
attracted enough of my notice to make 
me sensible of the place held by Suldi 
in the cowman’s life. Suldi was Ueli’s 
paramount interest, the mainspring of 
his intelligence, his source of inspira- 
tion. Whenever Suldi was out of Ueli’s 
sight for any considerable time (Frantz 
generally took the dog with him to 
town on market days) the cowman’s 
features grew stony as of old, to revive 
the moment his black friend’s powerful 
form loomed from afar. 

Constant close communication did not 





appear to be a necessity of this singular 


friendship. As long as Ueli and Suldi 
were within sight of each other, even at 
a certain distance—nay, more: as long 
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as they knew that they were within easy 
reach, though without seeing each other 
—this was enough to make them be and 
look happy. 

It has amused me more than once to 
watch Ueli leave his cowhouse to go a 
few paces to the left, where he could 
command a view of the flight of steps 
of the house-door, and, having ascer- 
tained that Suldi was at his post, return 
to his domain quite contented. Like- 
wise, I frequently happened to see Suldi 
get up all of a sudden from a slumber in 
front of the establishment, go cautiously 
to the cowhouse, and, having satisfied 
himself that Ueli was there, return to 
his post, with a scarcely perceptible wag 
of his tail. There seemed to exist 
between the two a tacit agreement to 
dissemble, during broad day, the depth 
and extent of their affection—at least, 
there were few outward signs of it. 
Perhaps Suldi, like the intelligent watch- 
dog he was, felt that he had responsible 
duties to perform,—squatting in front of 
the house, and barking at strangers— 
upon which even friendship ought not 
to intrude ; and Ueli on his side under- 
stood and respected the scruples of his 
four-footed friend, and had some such 
for himself. However this may be, the 
fact is that man and dog only met on 
terms of unreserved demonstrativeness 
of an evening at dusk, in front of the 
barn. It was a regular rendezvous, more 
or less long, but always remarkably 
expansive ; after which Ueli retired to 
his room above the cowhouse, and Suldi 
took up his watch round the premises. 

Most of the particulars I register 
here in a lump were of course the fruit 
of observations scattered over many 
days. It is simply in the interest of 
brevity and unity that I have so far 
deviated from chronologic order. Now 
to return, My island was all my own 
but for three days. On the fourth, 
Hans, the white-haired youth, deputed 
to drive the omnibus to the station pro 


forma, and to drive it back as empty as 


it had gone, brought, to his great sur- 
prise, three passengers on his return—a 
lady, her little girl, and an elderly gen- 
tleman. The spell thus once broken, 
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each consecutive day had its fresh arri- 
vals, till, at the end of the week, we 
were two and twenty at table, a bare 
fifth of them mature gentlemen, the rest 
matrons, young ladies, and children. 

This influx of strangers did not cause 
me any uneasiness, for the style of the 
house and that of the new comers, as 
far as I could judge, gave me the best 
guarantee against the only great nuisance 
I could not put up with—I mean an in- 
vasion of town fashion, with all the 
absurdities, restraints and scotches, that 
move in its train. And, then, by this 
time I knew Schranksteinbad enough, to 
be sure that I could here, under any 
circumstances, secure my three modest 
desiderata, air, space, and privacy. 

As the first boarder of the season, I 
was de jure and de facto the chairman, 
and sat as such at the head of the table. 
My immediate neighbours were, on my 
right, the little girl and her mother, on 
the left, the elderly gentleman, the first 
arrivals after me. The elderly gentle- 
man, evidently a choleric one, was too 
much taken up by eating and grumbling 
at what he ate, to have much time to 
give to conversation—save when his 
wrath at some great culinary incongruity 
sought relief in speech, and he would 
turn to me with such an observation, 
for instance, as “could a cook in his 
senses ever boil trout of this size ! why, 
even that child,” looking across the table, 
“could tell that a trout under half a 
pound is only eatable when fried.” En- 
tertaining no settled opinion on the 
point myself, I made no difficulty in 
agreeing with him that trout under 
half a pound were destined ab eterno 
to be fried. And there was an end of 
the colloquy. 

With my next neighbour but one on 
the right, the mother of the little girl, 
I could only communicate by signs and 
good-natured nods and smiles, she speak- 
ing no language but German. There 
remained the little girl, seated between 
her mother and me, who spoke both 
German and French ; and so to her I 
turned. We had made friends at once 
on the very day of her arrival. I had 
met her labouring up the stairs with a 
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jug of warm water held between her 
tiny hands. I took it from her to put 
it down at her mother’s door—the next 
room to mine. Shortly after a pattering 
of little feet stopped at my door ; then 
came a rap, and vain efforts to lift the 
latch. I opened it, and there stood the 
little curly cherub, come to thank me 
from her mother for the help I had 
given. 

I asked the little creature her name. 

“ Louisa,” was the answer. 

“ A pretty name,” said I. 

“T will write ‘it for you,” she said, 
glancing at a pen I held in my hand. 
“Can you write ?” 

I said I could a little. 

“Well, so can I too, but only my 
name ;” and, walking deliberately to my 
table, she took up a pen and dashed off 
an enormous charming Lovisa, and put 
it gravely into my hands with “ For you.” 

“Thank you ; but do not go yet; let 
us have a little talk.” 

She could not stay; she had her 
knitting and her sampler to do, also her 
letters to learn. It was delightful to 
see the little important pout on her 
face, as she enumerated the occupations 
which stood in the way of her remain- 
ing with me. She promised she would 
come again, if mamma would let her, 
and then she would write fresh auto- 
graphs for me. And so she did; for 
this chance visit paved the way to many 
others, which led to a closer intimacy. 

We became great friends in no time. 
Louisa introduced me to all her dolls 
and playthings, initiated me into all her 
little interests, but stoutly denied me 
the title of her “little friend,” which I 
besought. I should be her big friend, 
if I liked, because I was big ; but a little 
friend she had already—a boy named 
Robert—and she would have but one. 
I see her still, her curly black head a 
little on one side, a pen between her 
tiny fingers, gravely scribbling her name, 
and stopping now and then to look up 
at me, with her large dark eyes full of 
interest and wonder, as I told her the 
story of a hen who had swallowed 
lucifer matches, and threw forth flames 
from her beak. 
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I cannot look at her autographs to 
this day—I have plenty of them, done 
especially on rainy days—without a thrill 
of tenderness. I doated on her; we 
doated on her ; we were all her slaves. 
None could resist her spell, not even 
the choleric gentleman of the fried 
trout. Her gentle presence filled and 
enlivened the whole house ; Louisa was 
the sunbeam, the rainbow, the charm, 
the pride of Schranksteinbad. Louisa 
was the essence of grace—a squirrel, a 
humming-bird, are awkward in compa- 
rison. Whatever she did, whatever she 
said, whatever she put on, she made a 
jewel of. When she went, as she used 
to do, and took the new arrivals by the 
hand, to bring them towards the com- 
pany, saying, ‘“‘Come, and make friends,” 
even the most morose must needs 
brighten and smile. When, of an 
evening, worn out by the day’s sport, 
she would nestle into a corner of the 
sofa, and presently drop into slumber, 
a circle on tiptoe would form around 
the sleeping beauty, in admiration of 
the easy graceful pose, the long velvety 
eyelashes, the round hanging arms or 
the gently crossed hands, and every one 
would exclaim sotto voce, “ What a pity 
there is no photographist to take her 
picture so!” 

Well, absorbed in my new passion, 
I had for some time almost forgotten 
Veli and Suldi too, when my attention 
was forced back to them. Chancing 
one morning to pass before the work- 
shop already mentioned, I caught sight 
of both of them in it, engaged in the 
strangest of occupations. Ueli, his shirt- 
sleeves tucked up to his shoulder, was 
presenting to Suldi’s mouth, nay, forcing 
into it, his naked arm, exciting him all 
the while, with voice and gesture, to 
bite it. Suldi, on his side, entering 
fully into the spirit of what he sup- 
posed to be play, was pretending to 
snatch and tear at the flesh with might 
and main, though he left on it no worse 
result than the innocuous white impress 


of his teeth. Ueli looked too much in. 


earnest to be sporting ; and yet, short 
of sudden madness, how suppose the 
man bent on getting himself bitten by 
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the animal? I knew not what to make 
of the scene; it was the more unac- 
countable from a short phrase that Ueli 
kept repeating with a ring of triumph. 
“Er bisst nitt” was the phrase. Now, 
chancing to know, as I did, that diss 
meant bite and biting, it needed no 
great effort to translate the words into 
English, “ He bites not.” But this did 
not help me at all to the signification of 
what I was witnessing. 

The second bell, announcing break- 
fast, had long rung, and I was half 
an hour past my time. I hurried in 
accordingly, and, passing before the 
kitchen, I thrust in my head, as usual, 
to wish Jungfrau Madeleine good day. 
She was in tears. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked. 

“Suldi has bitten Louisa,” was the 
sobbing answer. 

“ Merciful heavens! Louisa bitten !” 

The blood froze in my veins, and I 
sprang towards the breakfast-room. 

It presented the aspect of a sea in a 
tempest, but I had no eyes but for 
Louisa. She lay coiled up in her 
mother’s lap on the sofa, as uncon- 
sciously graceful in her paleness and 
tears, as she used to be in her merriest 
moods. Two big: drops stood on each 
cheek, like dew on a white rose. Spent 
with emotion, she was ready to fall asleep. 
I knelt down before her to put my face 
on a level with hers. ‘Oh, my poor 
child, what is it?” Louisa undid her 
wrapped hand, and held it up to me. 
I saw the bloody marks of four teeth 
on her right wrist. It was a slight 
wound, but, slight as it might be, a dog’s 
bite is always a terrible thing. Who 
can think of the possible consequences 
without shuddering? I felt a knot 
rise in my throat ; with the motion of a 
little kitten, Louisa put her left arm 
round my head, and drawing it to her, 
whispered gently, “Suldi is a naughty 
dog, but don’t let him be killed.” 

In fact, at the moment cries not a few 
of “Death to Suldi,” rose from the 
company, from the softer sex especially. 
Of these Louisa and her mother were 
alone for mercy. Poor Frantz, the only 
responsible power present, stood in the 
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centre of an excited circle, a target to a 
German and French cross-fire of inter- 
pellations, objurgations, remonstrances, 
and threats of a general departure of 
the boarders in a body, if an example 
was not made of the culprit. The 
choleric gentleman, true to his tempera- 
ment, stormed louder than all the rest 
together. He said it was a shame 
that lots of children should be enticed 
to a public establishment to be mangled 
in that way, that the police ought to 
interfere, that the legislature ought to 
be appealed to. 

Nobody, as agreed on all sides, had 
witnessed the fatal deed, Louisa’s mother 
and Jungfrau Madeleine being the first 
persons attracted to the spot by the 
child’s cries. Yet, there were two ver- 
sions current already as to the manner 
in which the catastrophe had been 
brought about. According to the first, 
Louisa had not so much as brushed by 
the animal crouching acrossthethreshold, 
when he had attacked and bitten her. 
According to the second, backed and 
abetted by the majority of mothers, 
possessing children less popular than 
Louisa, this latter had given great pro- 
vocation to the dog by treading upon 
his tail. How they could know she 
had, or had not done so, when, by com- 
mon agreement, no soul was present, 
none stopped to inquire. Louisa, who 
could alone unloose this gordian knot, 
candidly confessed to being so frightened 
at hearing Suldi growl at her, when she 
passed by him, that she could not tell 
whether she had done or not done any- 
thing to hurt him. As to me, my firm 
conviction was and remains to this day, 
that Louisa trod on Suldi’s tail. Suldi, 
as I hinted before, was not the dog to 
bite any one, least of all a child, without 
strong provocation. But this is nothing 
to the point. 

The arrival of the doctor, fetched 
instantly from the nearest village, con- 
siderably allayed the general excitement. 
He examined the wound, declared it to 
be a mere scratch, which would heal in 
a day or two, put a little plaster upon 
it, cut a joke or two at Louisa, and 
moved to go away. A covert hint at 


the possibility of the dog being mad, 
thrown out by the choleric gentleman, 
the physician dismissed first with 
laughter, and then with a grave as- 
surance that Suldi was as healthy a dog 
as could be, whoate and drank heartily, 
as the doctor had seen just now. 

Upon this, Louisa was carried up to 
her room by her reassured mother ; those 
of the company who had not yet break- 
fasted, I among others, fell to their toast 
and coffee ; those who had, went out to 
their several avocations. No idler re- 
mained in the room, but Frantz and 
the choleric gentleman in close confabu- 
lation in a distant corner. “ Now then,” 
I heard the latter say after a while, 
motioning to Frantz to go with him. 
“Now then,” repeated Frantz in his 
turn, going. I scented a tragedy in the 
wind, and followed at their heels. 

“ Ueli,” shouted Frantz, from the 
threshold of the house door.  Ueli 
instantly obeyed the summons, followed 
closely by Suldi. I sought in vain on 
Veli’s features for any, the least trace of 
emotion of any kind. Nature had cast 
his countenance in so stiff a mould, 
and kneaded it in so opaque a clay, 
that strong indeed must be the feeling 
to pierce its way through it. There was 
nothing of the kind at work for the 
present ; only ashade of embarrassment, 
as I apprehended from the long straw 
he held in his mouth, and used as a 
tooth pick, instinctively with a view to 
give himself countenance. Such was 
at least my conjecture ; but I might be 
mistaken. As to Suldi, there was no 
mistaking the conciousness of guilt, 
which weighed on his head and tail, 
both humbly seeking the ground. 

Frantz, with a few words to Ueli, 
who responded “Jo,” led the way to 
the kitchen. The choleric gentleman 
was there already, his legs wide apart, 
his hands behind his back, his back to 
the stoves, in the classic pose of a 
gentleman airing himself at the fire. 
Frantz took up his station at the big 
table in the middle of the room; Ueli 
half sat upon it, one foot resting on the 
floor, both confronting the choleric 
gentleman. Between them squatted the 














accused, his tail towards the latter, his 
head against the cowman. Jungfrau 
Madeleine and I, on the other side of 
the big table, completed the court- 
martial. 

The proceedings being carried on in 
the local German, I could only get such 
an outline of them as my interpreter, 
Madeleine, could convey in a hurried 
whisper. They did not take long. The 
o~ erie gentleman, in a few concise 
phrases, began by demanding, in the 
name of the corps of boarders, the cul- 
prit’s head. Frantz stated as briefly his 
acquiescence in the demand, and, turning 
to Ueli, asked him if he had anything 
to say for his client. Ueli chewing his 
straw with the utmost indifference, 
answered “Nothing.” “The heartless 
wretch,” whispered I to Madeleine, 
“ how coolly he sacrifices his friend ! ” 

“Don’t believe it,” said she, nudging 
me by the elbow. “ Ueli has something 
in his head.” 

Ueli in the mean time had risen up, 
taken Suldi by the collar, and moved 
towards the door. Frantz and the 
cholerie gentleman did as much, and so 
did Madeleine and I. Ueli, once in the 
passage, halted and stooped to mend, or 
pretend to mend something wrong in 
the dog’s collar. This delayed him a 
few seconds, during which, Frantz and 
the choleric gentleman, passing by Ueli, 
came to the foot of the staircase leading 
up to the apartments inhabited by the 
boarders. Here the choleric gentleman 
stopped, and, after a short further ex- 
change of words, went up the staircase. 

In the same instant, Ueli rose from 
his stooping posture, seized Frantz by 
the flap of his coat, towed him back to 
the kitchen, swept in Madeleine and 
me, who were the last to come out, and 
shut the door. Then in a confidential, 
nay, cajoling undertone, of which I 
should never have thought him capable, 
he said, “I'll tell you what well do 
(how I admired that we); we'll put 
Suldi out of the way until der Herr 
and the children are gone.” Frantz 
met this unexpected proposal with a 
shake of the head, as much as to say “ it 
won't do.” 
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The inarticulate objection was in- 
stantly overruled by Ueli. “I know 
of a place up the mountains,” said he, 
“where he will be as good as buried. 
I'll take him there at once.” Still 
Frantz’s head moved objectingly. Ueli 
pursued with a certain solemnity, “ We 
must not spill the blood of any of God’s 
creatures, except in a case of absolute 
necessity, and here there’s none such. 
Trust him to me ; he’ll never show his 
face at Schranksteinbad again, I answer 
for it, till bidden to do so.” 

“ And if he does?” put in Frantz. 

“He won’t—but, if he does—well, 
then we'll have done with him.” 
Thanks to Ueli’s laconism and slow 
utterance, and to Jungfrau Madeleine’s 
rapidity of translation, I lost not a 
syllable of the dialogue. 

Frantz looked hesitating ; as to me, 
being won over as I was to mercy’s 
side, ever since I had heard it advocated 
by Louisa and her mother, I took upon 
myself to suggest to Mr. Frantz the 
advisability of having a regard to the 
recommendations of the two really 
injured parties. Though expressed in 
French, my appeal, its sense at least, 
was perfectly understood by Ueli, who 
rewarded me for it by a grin and a 
grunt expressive of gratitude. The 
counsels of clemency prevailed at last. 
Frantz was a hot-headed, but a soft- 
hearted fellow ; besides, he was fond of 
the dog. In short, Ueli’s request was 
granted on condition that the dog should 
be off within an hour. “ And if he ever 
comes back!” added Frantz with an 
ominous gesture. Ueli wasted no time 
in vain protests, but hurried to his cow- 
house in company with the exile, put 
on his Sunday clothes, and both de- 
parted. 

All this did not exactly give me the 


key of the strange scene I had seen ° 


enacted in the workshop. Was Ueli 
drilling Suldi not to bite under provo- 
cation? Was he nursing himself into 
the delusion that a dog who could 
resist such a strong temptation to bite 
could not have bit anybody? Probably 
Veli knew not himself. 

It was not yet ten o'clock in the 
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morning, when Ueli and Suldi made 
their exit through the avenue. All 
Schranksteinbad was on the look out to 
see justice done, and all Schrankstein- 
bad had the satisfaction of seeing the 
culprit, as they thought, on his last leg. 
A satisfaction, though not unmixed with 
pity ! A knot of young ladies could not 
stand the melancholy sight, and looked 
another way. An elderly lady was 
heard to say to her daughter, that it was 
very hard. Another cried shame upon 
the family, who could thus sacrifice an 
old servant in cool blood. But no one 
did as much as lift a little finger, practi- 
cally to help the poor fellow out of 
jeopardy. All stood in awe of the cho- 
leric gentleman—the Tiberius of this 
persecution—and then you know the 
proverb, “Give a dog a bad name and 


Suldi’s execution was the talk of the 
establishment for the rest of the day ; 
still, in the presence of Louisa and her 
mother, the subject was universally 
avoided, and, when actively broached by 
either, it was met by charitable profes- 
sions of ignorance or uncertainty of 
what might have become of the delin- 
quent—a delicacy which tells much for 
the good nature of the company. 
Louisa, by the bye, on the afternoon of 
this very day, was skipping and playing 
about the grounds as brisk as ever. 
Ueli’s return at the end of the third day 
revived the topic for a short hour ; his 
laconic answer to all questions about the 
dog, “ he is quite safe,” reconfirmed the 
general impression that Suldi had seen 
his last of this world. Another week, 
and poor Suldi had passed away into a 
mere legend, which was handed down, 
augmented and embellished, from the 
old set of children to new ones, 

Schranksteinbad by this time, the 
first week in July, was at the height of 
its glory ; we mean crammed to the gar- 
rets. No less than three and fifty 
boarders sat down every day to table in 
the large hall—thirty-one matrons and 
young ladies (half a dozen of these last, 
beautiful creatures), fifteen children, 
with a sprinkle of mature gentlemen, 
seven in number. We had dancing 


regularly every second night up to as late 
an hour as ten o'clock ; the great scar- 
city of cavaliers was no check upon the 
sport, the ladies willingly taking each 
other for partners. The best understand- 
ing prevailed among the company, and 
various little flirtations enlivened the 
flitting hour. It was a small Arcadia. 
Frantz, as well he might, looked busy, 
proud, and radiant. Jungfrau Madeleir<, 
almost out of her wits to satisfy _ . che 
demands pouring in upon her, spun 
round and round like a top all day. 

Well, it was the sixteenth of July— 
I shall not easily forget that date—a very 
hot day it was. It might be half-past 
one o'clock in the afternoon. We had 
just done dining—the dinner hour was 
twelve—and were most of us sitting at 
our coffee under the thick-clipped silver 
poplars in front of the house ; the chil- 
dren, unmindful of the sun, were at 
their games, sometimes in, sometimes 
out of sight, in the lawn yonder, on the 
right of the avenue. Conversation was 
languishing, and many an eyelid drooped 
under the influence of the hour, when 
we were startled out of our drowsiness 
by the loudest of terrified screams ever 
raised by ten infantine throats at one 
time. 

A responsive scream and a rush for- 
ward of the mothers. “ What is it? 
What is it?” was the agitated question 
of the elder party. “ Suldi, Suldi,” was 
the cry of the fugitive little ones, Louisa 
foremost, still rushing on with her com- 
panions. I am sorry to say it, but I 
say it because it is the truth, the name 
of Suldi, and more than that, the black 
silhouette of Suldi standing in relief 
against the white track of the avenue, 
spread such a panic among the motherly 
ranks, that they instantly joined in the 
flight of the children, and never stopped 
till they were all inside the house, nay, 
up the stairs to the first storey. I need 
scarcely say that we of the strong sex 
present, four in number, including the 
narrator, did our duty by the fair ones, 
first rushing forwards at their heels, 
then trying to stop their mad race back, 
and at last covering their retreat from 
the enemy—an enemy who, truth to 














say, looked anything but dangerous, 
Poor Suldi, evidently scared by the con- 
fusion he had created, limped on slowly 
and cautiously, stopped now and then, 
and, whether standing still or moving 
on, wagged his tail most conciliatingly. 

The alarm raised by the fugitives had 
brought the whole household to the 
front door, Frantz included. I saw him, 
at sight of Suldi, strike his forehead 
with his clenched fist, then withdraw 
for an instant, and re-appear gun in 
hand. Suldi no sooner saw the gun, 
than he galloped away towards the cow- 
house. The uncouth figure of Ueli was 
standing on the threshold ; Suldi sprang 
towards him, put his ‘front paws on his 
shoulders, and began licking his friend's 
face. Frantz was upon them in a 
twinkling. 

“Get out of the way,” . thundered 
Frantz to Ueli. 

“T can’t, I won't,” cried Ueli. 

“Tll blow your brains out if you 
don’t,” shouted enraged Frantz. 

“Do,” answered Ueli, coolly, draw- 
ing the dog closer to himself. 

Frantz was exasperated ; nobody can 
say what might have been the conse- 
quences, if Madeleine in tears, some of 
the boarders, and myself, had not inter- 
fered. We succeeded in wringing the 
gun out of the maddened man’s hands, 
while Madeleine was parleying with 
Veli. Ueli had no rebellious intentions. 
He knew what he had promised, and 
stuck by it. only he wanted to do it him- 
self, he said, and not there. 

“Will you do it, really?” asked 
Frantz. 

“1 will.” 

“Upon your honour?” 

“Upon my honour,” afiirmed the 
cowman, with a motion of the right 
hand not wanting in nobility. Upon 
this understanding Ueli was left alone, 
and retired with Suldi into the cow- 
house. He came out of it almost im- 
mediately, looked about him for a few 
seconds, as if irresolute, then struck 
across the fields, shunning the avenue. 
His face was turned to the plain, to- 
wards the river. He is going to drown 
him, thought I; the solemnity with 
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which Ueli had pledged himself to do 
it, left no doubt, in my mind, as to his 
determination. Drowning excluded the 
necessity of spilling blood, a decisive 
consideration, in my mind, in favour of 
that mode of execution ; then, he had 
no weapon about him, that I could see, 
not even a cudgel. 

So long as they were in the grounds 
of the establishment, Suldi walked 
thoughtfully and cautiously along, turn- 
ing occasionally round to see whether 
they were followed. The consciousness 
was evidently upon him that: he had 
had a very narrow escape. But, as soon 
as he had crossed the road and the rail- 
way, Suldi became demonstrative, jump- 
ing for joy, barking, and barring Ueli’s 
progress. Ueli neither encouraged nor 
discouraged this display of feeling ; he 
only turned Suldi out of his own way, 
when necessary, and walked on fast. 

We had almost all the breadth of the 
vale to cross in order to get to the river. 
It was a treeless valley, as flat as the 
palm of my hand, all meadows and 
pastures—no possible concealment even 
for arabbit. Did Ueli see me follow- 
ing in his wake, or did he not? I don’t 
know. If he saw me, which most likely 
he did, he made as though he had not. 
Not once did he turn his head towards 
me. From the day I had raised my 
voice in behalf of his protég’, I had won 
Ueli’s heart. Even if Jungfrau Made- 
leine had not told me.so, I should have 
guessed it from his never passing me 
without putting on what he believed 
lis best smile, and saluting me by name. 

Half-an-hour’s forced march took us 
to the river. It was swollen by the 
melting of the snow—a mighty, deep, 
fast-darting river, with ominous eddies 
in the middle. Ueli sat on its raised 
bank, and looked down for a moment. 
Apparently the spot was not deep and 
rapid enough, for he got up and walked 
along the path under the stunted old 
willows, that darkened the water. He 
presently found what he wanted, and sat 
down again. Suldi sat down too between 
Veli’s legs, his head against Ueli’s face. 

The two friends looked closely at each 
other for some time ; then Ueli spoke, 

x 
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My hiding place, behind a tree, was near 
enough to hear, unfortunately, without 
understanding, every word he uttered, 
but too far to perceive the play of his 
countenance. The tone of voice was, 
by turns, chiding, deprecating, and ten- 
der. I fancied that he was scolding 
Suldi for his disobedience, which had 
brought them both to this pass ; that he 
was explaining and begging pardon for 
the part of executioner he had assumed, 
and taking an affectionate farewell of 
him. A plaintive cry of Suldi, during 
the chiding period, drew forth from 
Veli a passionate outburst of sensibility. 
It was as if I heard him say—Oh yes, 
I understand what thou sayest; thy 
great love of me it was that made thee 
come back; I know that thou couldst 
not stand any longer to be separated 
from thy Ueli. And I, dost thou 
think that I had an easy time of it? 
I did nothing but pine and pine in thy 
absence, but I bore it for thy sake, for 
thy sake. And, now! 

A few seconds of silence and per- 
fect immobility followed the address, 
Veli, as I thought, was gathering up 
his strength. Then a sudden jerk, a 
ery, and a great splash in the water. 
Veli stood alone on the bank, his eyes 
riveted on the gurgling stream below. 
Presently Suldi reappeared afloat, at a 
considerable distance from the place 
where he had sunk. The mighty cur- 
rent was whirling him down fast. He 
lifted his head, looked at Ueli, and 
whined piteously. There was something 
human in the sound. I could well un- 
derstand Ueli’s distraction at this ap- 
peal. Ueli forgot everything, but that 
Suldi was in danger. His whole soul 
was now bent on saving him. He hur- 
ried along the bank, a little in advance 
of the dog, calling to, and encouraging 
him by word and gesture. The poor 
beast taking heart at this, strove with 
might and main, though with little suc- 
cess, to get out of the current in the 
direction of the bank. Ueli, in the 


meantime, spied a little dry indenture 
on the level of the river, sprang down 
into it, and slipped off his smock frock. 

Suldi’s strength was just then well- 


nigh exhausted; a shout from Ueli 
revived it for a moment. The dog 
pushed desperately on for a yard or so, 
close enough for Ueli to wade into the 
water up to the chest, and fling the 
smockfrock within Suldi’s reach. He 
caught at it with his teeth and held on 
fast ; Ueli drew the garment and Suldi 
with it towards himself. Another mo- 
ment, and rescued and rescuer lay panting 
by each other on the little creek. 

Ueli’s success did not prove unmin- 
gled with bitterness ; Suldi, as soon as 
he could move, withdrew from him 
with distrust. This was Ueli’s finishing 
stroke. He sank under it. He buried 
his face in his hands, and... .I was 
too far to see whether he wept. Suldi 
had not the heart to leave his friend 
long thus. He crawled near to him, 
sniffed at him, whined, and licked his 
hands. Ueli opened his arms to Suldi, 
and kept him long embraced. What 
was his agony of mind during this close 
embrace, God only knows. I saw him 
rise on a sudden, raise his hand, and, to 
my horror, strike a blow—a second, a 
third, a twentieth, a fiftieth—then fall 
back at his full length. 

Ueli’s immobility made me uneasy 
after a time. I crept to the spot; Ueli 
heard me, got up, and motioned me 
away with the look of a man who must 
be obeyed. For once there was no lack 
of expression in his countenance. 

It was the last look I had of him. 
He came back late at night, as reported 
by Jungfrau Madeleine, informed Frantz 
he must go away next day, and in fact 
left early in the morning. 

“How did he look?” I asked. 

“Just as he did when you saw him 
first, and were so much puzzled by his 
appearance, like a man who takes no 
thought or interest in anything.” 

I returned on the morrow to the fatal 
spot. There was not the least trace of 
blood, or of the earth around having 
been dug ; but, on going a little farther 
along the bank, I found, between two 
willows, indications of a fresh-made 
grave. 

Poor Suldi! poor Ueli ! 

To be continued. 
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SUGGESTIONS 
FOR ‘THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM: 
THE UNIVERSITY ELECTIONS’ ACT OF LAST SESSION! 


BY THOMAS HARE, AUTHOR OF “ A TREATISE ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT.” 


No symptom of the progress of thought 
amongst public men, on the amendment 
of the representation, is more encoura- 
ging than the Act of the last session, 
enabling the members of the Universi- 
ties to vote without leaving their 
abodes, or their ordinary duties, or in- 
curring the expense and inconvenience 
of a journey to Oxford, or Cambridge, 
or Dublin. The large majority which 
supported Mr. Dodson in carrying the 
measure through the House of Commons, 
in the absence of either government or 
party support, and even in the face of 
opposition from members who have 
usually great personal influence, shows 
the growing force of the opinion, that 
real improvement in political repre- 
sentation must consist not merely in 
the increase of the numbers of voters, 
but also in bringing to the work as 
much of the enlightened intelligence of 
every constituency as can be gathered 
and roused into activity. The trium- 
phant success of this measure, compared 
with the fate of the abortive proposals 
which have from time to time proceeded 
from different sides of the House of 
Commons, indicates the existence of a 
deeply-seated belief, that additions to the 
classes and numbers of electors should 
not precede amendments that shall admit 
of the expression of the most carefully 
formed opinions of those who are enfran- 
chised—especially of all the higher 
moral and intellectual elements of the 
electoral bodies. Accompanied with pro- 
visions, which shall not only prevent 
the extinction of such elements, but 
shall give them their full moral as well 
as numerical weight—which shall liber- 
ate individual thought, and enable every 
man who has a spark of love for his 
country to do something in his day 
1 Stat. 24 & 25 Vict. c. 53. 


that may elevate and purify political 
life—the basis of the representation 
cannot be made too broad. Some have 
feared that the multitude of the popula- 
tion, rapidly increasing as itis, willalways 
render it necessary to adhere to a very 
restricted franchise ; and the apprehen- 
sion may well be entertained when it is 
seen that candidates for public favour 
are compelled in most of the greater 
electoral bodies to appeal to the igno- 
rance, or prejudice, or something worse, 
of those who form the more numerous 
classes, and who, being able to mono- 
polise the representation, disregard and 
contemn the opinions of the minorities, 
whilst the latter relapse into apathy and 
indifference. This is no necessary result 
of numbers, or of an extended suffrage ; 
but it is the result of the pertinacity 
with which we adhere to the rude and 
defective organisation thatsufficed for the 
sparsely distributed and scanty popula- 
tion of a former age, and an entirely differ- 
ent social condition. Let there be no 
fear of the effect of the increase of our 
population. “In the multitude of the 
people is the king’s honour.” As the 
number of electors increase, there arises, 
however, a progressive increase of the 
necessity for marshalling and giving 
full play to every social force beneficial 
to man. At the present time, the un- 
derstanding and intellect of the far 
larger portion of the educated classes 
of the country, in the matter of 
political action, are hopelessly fettered, 
and the conscience of the same classes, 
in regard to political duty, is para- 
lysed, by the overwhelming force of 
local majorities, wielded, for the most 
part, by men who are the least likely in 
each community to be guided by any 
large or enlightened views, or to be 
worthy of general confidence. a the 
x 
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eyes of the public are once opened to 
perceive that there is a method by which 
the most enlightened conscience and the 
highest intellect of every man in the 
kingdom may be enlisted in the business 
and duty of social government, the ap- 
plication of such a method will be de- 
manded by reflecting persons of every 
condition—by the politician as well as 
by the divine. The University Act has 
struck off much of the weight which im- 
peded electoral action in the bodies to 
which it relates, and it has at the same 
time done not a little to elevate its tone. 

The moral effect of this measure, in 
lessening the cost, or, indeed, in putting 
an end to the necessity of any consider- 
able expense in future electoral contests, 
is of vast importance. “The costliness 
* of elections;” observes Mr. Mill in his 
“ Considerations on Representative Go- 
vernment,” “is an advantage to those 
“ who can afford the expense by exclud- 
“ing a multitude of competitors ; and 
“ anything, however noxious, is cherished 
“as having a Conservative tendency if 
“it limits the access to Parliament to 
“yich men. This is a rooted feeling 
“ among our legislators of both, parties, 
“ and is almost the only point on which 
“T believe them to be really ill-inten- 
“tioned.” ‘“ There is scarcely any mode 
“ in which political institutions are more 
“morally mischievous — work greater 
“evil through their spirit—than by 
“ yepresenting political functions as a 
“ favour to be conferred, a thing which 
“ the depository is to ask for as desiring 
“it for himself, and even to pay for, as 
“if it were designed for his pecuniary 
“ benefit. Men are not fond of paying 
“ large sums for leave to perform a la- 
“borious duty. Plato had a much juster 
“view of the conditions of good govern- 
“ ment, when he asserted that the per- 
“sons who should be sought out to be 
“ invested with political power are those 
“who are personally most averse to it ; 
* and that the only motive which can be 
“ yelied on for inducing the fittest men to 
“take upon themselves the toils of go- 
“ vernment, is the fear of being governed 
“by worsemen. What must an elector 
“think, then, when he sees three or four 


“gentlemen, none of them previously 
* observed to be lavish of their money 
“ in projects of disinterested beneficence, 
“vying with one another in the sums 
“they expend to be enabled to write 
“ M.P. after their names? Is it likely 
“ he will suppose that it is for his in- 
“ terest they incur all this cost? Poli- 
“ticians are fond of treating it as the 
“dream of enthusiasts, that the elec- 
“toral body will ever be uncorrupt : 
“truly enough, until they are willing 
“to become so themselves; for the 
** electors assuredly will take their moral 
“ tone from the candidates. So long as 
“ the elected member, in any shape or 
“manner, pays for his seat, all en- 
“ deavours will fail to make the business 
*‘ of election anything but a selfish bar- 
“gain on all sides. So long as the 
** candidate himself, and the customs of 
“the world, seem to regard the function 
“ of a member of Parliament, less as a 
“duty to be discharged, than a personal 
“favour to be solicited, no effort will 
“ avail to implant in an ordinary voter 
“the feeling that the election of a 
“ member of Parliament is also a matter 
“ of duty, and that he is not at liberty 
“ to bestow his vote on any other con- 
“ sideration than that of personal fit- 
 ness,”"2 

The observations of Lord Fortescue, in 
the debate on the second reading of the 
Bill, in the House of Lords, deserve the 
most serious and attentive considera- 
tion of all to whom the result of the 
ephemeral struggles of existing parties 
is less interesting and important than 
the permanent stability and grandeur 
of our institutions. Lord Fortescue 
expressed his hope that the Bill might 
be regarded “as the precursor of a 
“sounder legislation, with regard to the 
“rights of electors.” He pointed to the 
folly and inconsistency of imposing a 
trust, as the right of voting is,? and 
then putting unnecessary difficulties in 
the way of its exercise ; and he adver- 
ted to the dangers of our present system, 


1 “Considerations on Representative Go- 
vernment,” chap. x. On the Mode of Voting. 

® See on this point “ Considerations on Repre- 
sentative Government,” chap. x. p. 191 et seq. 
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which few will fail to apprehend who 
can be brought to consider the state 
of modern society, and compare the fa- 
cility of combination in the lower class 
of voters with the immense difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of any effectual 
organisation of the wealthy, or the 
educated, whose political force is uow, 
therefore, generally in the inverse ratio 
of their mental and moral capacity and 
value—dangers, which, unless encoun- 
tered by giving to property and in- 
tellect a greater freedom of action—not 
freedom to bribe and cajole, but free- 
dom for pure and honourable effort — 
and therewith, higher and better in- 
ducements to act, will surely leave them, 
as elsewhere in like circumstances, de- 
graded and powerless, 

The Act, as ultimately passed, consists 
of six short clauses and a schedule con- 
taining the form of the voting-paper. 
The elector must fill up the peper (which 
probably will be obtained in a printed 
shape) with his name, college, and aca- 
demical rank, the name of the person or 
persons for whom he votes, and a decla- 
ration that he has signed no other voting- 
paper at such election. He must also, 
on the same paper, nominate some other 
person or persons with whom. he is ac- 
quainted, and who are entitled to vote at 
the same University election, to deliver 
his paper at the poll. The voting-paper 
must be dated after the notice given by 
the returning officer of the day of elec- 
tion, and it must be signed by the voter 
in the presence of a justice of the peace, 
personally known to him, by whom the 
signature must be attested in the form 
prescribed. 

In the discussions on the Bill, both 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Derby described 
the machinery as less convenient than 
might have been devised. A provision 
that the elector may vote in person, after 
he has signed a voting-paper, and placed 
it in the hands of his nominee, if he ten- 
ders his vote before his voting-paper is 
tendered, gave rise to some merriment, 


on the suggestion that the elector might’ 


run a race with his own voting-paper. 
The interposition of an elector as the ne- 
cessary medium for the delivery of the 
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voting-paper, is a more clumsy, without 
being a more secure, process, than the 
transmission of the voting-paper inclosed 
in a registered letter to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor or returning officer. It might very 
well happen that an elector residing 
in a remote district, and many years 
absent from the University, may, at least, 
without much preliminary correspon- 
dence, be unable to find any other elector 
with whom he is acquainted, who is cer- 
tain to attend the election. The regu- 
larity and accuracy of the post-office suf- 
fice for all the important transactions of 
commerce ; by its means remittances are 
made, and bills taken up, to the amount 
of millions daily, at the precise moment 
that they aredue. It is strange that ap- 
prehension should be expressed of error 
or fraud in the simple transmission of the 
vote at an election, whilst no one hesi- 
tates to draw on his banking account, 
and transmit by post crossed cheques 
of any amount payable to order. There 
is noreason why the same credence should 
not be given to a voting-paper received 
by the post as toa bank-note or a cheque. 
Blank voting-papers might be engraved, 
distinguished by the seals of the several 
colleges, and issued only to the number 
that there are voters on the books, and 
only on the application of each voter ; and 
they might be returned duly attested. A 
trifling amount of clerical labour under 
the direction of the Vice-Chancellor or 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, would be required 
to open, arrange, and register the votes on 
the election day, and the election would 
be completed with the smallest degree 
of labour, and without any intervention 
between the elector and the returning 
officer. 

The Bill was, of course, met by its op- 
ponents with all the usual condemnatory 
eatch-words which often appeal so ef- 
fectually to English prejudices. It was 
an “innovation,” it endangered the 
“ bulwarks of the Constitution.” It was 
even thrown out that it might lead to 
something like an “ American caucus ;” 
and, lastly, it was said to be an intro- 
duction of the ballot! No attempt was 
made to explain in what manner it could 
be made to approximate to any system 
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existing in America; but the objection 
which likened the proposed mode of 
polling to the ballot, or secret voting, 
was the strangest of all! The suffrage 
has never been exercised with greater 
publicity, or in a more solemnand deliber- 
ate manner. The vote is given first under 
the eye of a magistrate and neighbour of 
the voter, whose attention is especially 
called to it for the purpose of attestation ; 
it is then published with the name of 
the voter, in the hall, or court of the 
Vice-Chancellor or returning officer, and 
it is finally recorded in a documentary 
form, always open to reference for public 
purposes. Certainly a vote thus given 
is far less likely to “escape observation ” 
than a vote polled at any ordinary hus- 
tings in the presence of one or two poll- 
clerks, and perhaps a fewcabmenor idlers, 
loitering about the polling-booth. The 
new process, in fact, combines all the great 
requisites for the exercise of such a duty 
by a conscientious man—an opportunity 
for quiet and deliberate resolve and for 
uncontrolled and uninterrupted action, 
terminated by such a permanent record 
of the thing done as is calculated to 
attach to it a sense of lasting responsi- 
bility. 

It has been observed that the measure 
met with but little of the aid, or of the 
hostility of party ; but it would pro- 
bably be incorrect to say that no part 
of that support, or opposition, arose from 
anticipations of the effect it might 
hereafter have in party contests. The 
action of non-resident members in the 
local business of the universities has not 
always been in accordance with the 
views, or opinions, of the more intel- 
lectual of the resident body, and there 
is little doubt that it would be better 
that such business, which has no analogy 
with the choice of the representatives in 
Parliament, should be more exclusively 
reserved to the resident members. It is 
possible, however, that some of those 
who, in Parliament, voted for or against 
the Bill, might have been influenced by 
the supposition, that the country clergy 
would be found less liberal in their 
political creed, and that the reception 


of their votes with greater facility might 


strengthen the Tory, or weaken the 
Whig, party in a future contest. If 
such an apprehension existed on the 
side of the Liberals, it is to be lament- 
ed that, instead of opposing the Bill, 
they had not removed the objection by 
an amendment, which would have effec- 
tually negatived any tendency that it 
could have to afford a triumph to one 
party, at the expense of the other, and 
would, at the same time, have been a 
further and a great step in political 
method. The only addition necessary 
to Mr. Dodson’s Bill, to have rendered 
the representation of the members of 
the universities as nearly perfect as 
the present restrictions in our electoral 
system will permit, was a clause pro- 
viding that no vote should be definitively 
taken for more than one candidate, but 
that every elector might name contingently, 
in his voting-paper, as many candidates 
as he should think proper, numbering 
them in successive order—the vote being 
taken for the second, only in case 
the first should, without it, obtain half 
the number of votes polled in the 
university at that election! In this 
method no vote is lost. If 4,000 elec- 
tors should poll, and a favourite candi- 
date should have 3,000 votes, all the 
plumpers, or voting-papers in which 
he is alone named, would be first appro- 
priated to him, and then so many of the 
last votes received at the poll (all 
being numbered as they are entered), 
as shall be sufficient to make up 2,000, 
and complete his election. The surplus 
would then be polled for the second 
name on each paper ; and the candidate 
having the majority of the remaining 
2,000 votes would be the other success- 
ful candidate. Under such a system 
the difficulties, or apprehensions, ex- 
pressed by Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
Sir William Heathcote, as to the 
use of the voting-papers, in the shape 
of plumpers or as split votes, or 
in cases where new candidates come 


1 See a paper “On the application of the 
method of ascertainment of the votes of ma- 
jorities in an exhaustive manner.” “ Trans- 
actions of the Statistical Society of London,” 
September, 1860, pp. 387-345. 
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forward at the’ last moment, would 
wholly disappear. After the appropria- 
tion of the voting papers in which the 
successful candidates were the first or 
second names to such successful candi- 
dates, many of the residue of the voting 
papers, having neither of the successful 
names fit the head, might yet have one 
or other of such names lower on the 
paper—the elector, as a compromise of 
opinion, contemplating the possibility 
that his favourite candidate might not 
be chosen, and, in that contingency, 
thus expressing his willingness to be 
represented by the candidate he has 
placed below. In such a case, the vote 
would be appropriated to the successful 
candidate who shall stand highest on 
the voting paper; and thus every 
elector in the university might not im- 
probably be represented.! It is difficult 
to suppose that any elector would object 
to such a method of choice, unless he 
should reason thus: “ True, I perceive 
“that by this system I, and those who 
“think with me, would be tolerably 
“ certain of being able to elect a repre- 
“sentative whose opinions coincide 
“with our own; buf that is not what 
“we want. We wish to exclude all 
“who do not agree with us from any 
“part in the representation of the 
“ university. In fact, we wish to ex- 
“ tinguish the expression of all opinions 
“ but our own.” 

The system of contingent voting, or 
of voting by the exhaustive majorities 
of large electoral communities, in the 
place of smaller and arbitrary geogra- 
phical divisions, by which the mino- 
tities are everywhere delivered, tied 
and bound and helpless, into the hands 
of the numerical majorities of each 
petty locality, is, of course, applicable as 
well to other constituencies as to the 
Universities. The resort, without a word 
of inquiry or remonstrance in either 
House, to an arbitrary division of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire into two 
parts, with no other object than that of 


1 See this provision considered and worked 
out in the form of a proposed law, “ Treatise 
on the Election of Representatives,” pp. 218, 
219, new edit. Longman, 1861. 


representation, or, in other words, the 
formation of new electoral districts, 
having neither historical origin nor 
local attachment, and to which, when 
they are plainly described as electoral 
districts, the English mind has a 
not unnatural repugnance, can be 
accounted for only by supposing that 
the method of contingent voting, with 
its simplicity and power of satisfying 
all the great objects of representation, 
has never been really understood, or 
that our leading statesmen cannot be 
brought to look upon parliamentary 
elections in any other light than as 
machinery to be adapted less to the 
purpose of obtaining the highest expres- 
sion of the national thought, than to 
that of placing and sustaining a par- 
ticular ministry or party in office. It 
cannot be too often repeated that the 
true course at this day is the union of 
districts, rather than their geographical 
division: the grouping of neighbouring 
places together, so that the members to 
be chosen, and the candidates from 
amongst whom the choice is to be made, 
shall be as numerous as possible, and 
thus, by offering to every instructed 
mind the best embodiment of the 
opinions with which he sympathises, to 
awaken the dormant energies of those 
classes which our present system renders 
apathetic. It is satisfactory to find that 
this method has awakened attention in 
Germany as well as in this country, that 
it has been powerfully advocated in 
Adelaide and Melbourne, and made the 
basis of an important measure, sub- 
mitted to the Legislature of Sydney, and 
that, before the great struggle in America 
had suspended the work of internal im- 
provement, its application to the amelio- 
ration of the representative system of 
the United States was the subject of 
consideration by some of the most pro- 
found lawyers and thinkers in Pennsyl- 
vania. In order to familiarize the public 
mind with this system, Mr. Mill suggests 
an effort “to obtain its introduction 


‘ “ experimentally in some limited field, 


“ such as the municipal election of some 
“ great town.” He adds that, “an oppor- 
“ tunity was lost, when the decision was 
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“taken to divide the West Riding of 
“ Yorkshire, for the purpose of giving 
“ it four members, instead of trying the 
“new principle of leaving the consti- 
“tuency undivided, and allowmg a 
* candidate to be returned, or obtaining 
“either a first or secondary vote, a 
“ fourth-part of the whole number of 
“votes given.” And he thus con- 
eludes: “The day when such a partial 
“trial shall be sanctioned by Parlia- 
“ment, will, I believe, inaugurate 
“a new era of Parliamentary Reform ; 
“destined to give to Representative 
“Government a shape fitted to its 
“ mature and triumphant period, when 
“ it shall have passed through the mili- 
“tant stage in which alone the world 
“ has yet seen it.””! 

One word more on the University 
Act. A time may come when minori- 
ties amongst the electors of either 
University may neither hold the politi- 
eal creed of the favourite candidates of 
the majority, nor find even in any com- 
peting candidate a fair exponent of their 
opinions. Even if nothing be done to 
introduce contingent voting, the Act 
affords to such electors the means not 
only of expressing their dissent from 
the views of one candidate, without 
adopting those of the other; but it 
enables them to put forward, without 
cost to him or to themselves, the name 
of the man whom they may regard as 
the most worthy, whether he do or do 
not offer himself to the constituency. 
It had been thought by many that, after 
a poll had been demanded, no vote 
could be given for any new candidate, or 
for any other person not previously 
nominated ; but this is declared not to be 
the law—a solution of the question 
which contrasts the free genius of our 
ancient electoral system with our mo- 
dern restrictions and refinements. In 
borough elections, as now conducted, 
few are willing to encounter the per- 
sonal labour, the derision of an ignorant 
crowd, or the pecuniary cost which is 
involved in the task of putting in no- 
mination one, however eminent he may 


1 “Considerations on Representative Go- 
vernment,” p. 160, second edition. 


be, whose success is hopeless, merely as 
a protest against the otherwise asserted 
unanimity of the constituency in the 
election of candidates who are content 
to be the delegates and creatures of some 
knot of persons, probably more ignorant 
and unscrupulous than themselves. In 
university elections there are probably 
many causes which would equally deter 
a voter from venturing singly, and on 
his individual judgment, to propose as 
his representative, one, however fitted 
for the office, whose nomination had not 
received the countenance to some con- 
siderable extent of other electors. But, 
on his voting paper, as soon as it be- 
comes admissible, it is open to every 
elector of the University, without diffi- 
culty or fear of rebuke, to put forward 
the name of the statesman in whom 
he has the greatest confidence. This 
habit, if adopted by earnest and thought- 
ful men, in the circumstances which 
have been supposed, will be significant 
of their dissatisfaction with the narrow 
scope now afforded to individual elec- 
tors, and such an habitual intimation of 
the opinion of educated persons will 
scarcely fail to lead, at no distant day, 
te the establishment of a system more 
truly liberal and wise. 

In conceding to every elector the 
freedom of individual action, enabling 
him to select his representative, without 
any control or dictation of club or clique, 
but according to his own individual 
judgment, from those whom he may 
deem the best and noblest amongst 
his countrymen who devote themselves 
to public duties, we respond, in no 
small degree, to the urgent necessity, 
which a philosophical statesman, with 
far-seeing wisdom, has pointed out as 
existing “ for some provision to meet the 
“increased demands of the collective life 
“ ingeneral ; to guarantee us, as far as may 
“be, against the increased abuses which 
“will attend the increase of the moving 
“power of human life, by combining 
“ therewith an enhanced moral sense, de- 
“riving new strength from new and suit- 
“able principles,—against the idola fore 
“which society engenders, and the delu- 
“sions which they weave around us,— 

























“against the heavy visitations to which, 
“in communities, we become liable, 
“through the conduct of others over 
“whom we have no control, and to se- 
“cure to us the realization of the benefi- 
“cial effects of civil reason : lastly, to pre- 
“clude the fatal operation of that ten- 
“ dency to diminish responsibility and to 
“impair the strength (so feeble at the 
“best) of the principle of individual 
“morality, which we have seen to be- 
“long to combination as such, and which, 
“if it be not counteracted, may poison the 
“very sources of action and of life.” 

Nor does such a principle of choice 
interfere with the scheme of modern 
parliamentary government, evolved by 
the antagonism of party, which some of 
our political leaders insist upon as in- 
dispensable to the working of the consti- 
tution. When every voter has been 
invited, and has applied himself to the 
task of selecting the member he shall 
deem the worthiest of public trust, it 
may be safely left to the representatives 
thus chosen, to form such associations, 
and attach themselves to such parties as, 
in the progress of events, shall appear 
to them best for the public welfare, 


“ Not clinging to some ancient saw; 
Not master'd by some modern term ; 
Not swift nor slow to change, but firm ; 
And in its season bring the law, 
That from Discussion's lips may fall 
With Life, that, working strongly, binds— 
Set in all lights by many minds, 
To close the interests of all.” 
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It may be remarked, in conclusion, 
that the method of voting by exhaustive 
majorities, and the advantages, moral 
and political, which it promises, have 
not been opposed by any serious argu- 
ment. It has been encountered with 
nothing but the sneer that it is “ Uto- 
pian,” or “ worthy of Laputa.” On this 
objection, a powerful writer of our day 
lately gave utterance to some appro- 
priate words. “TI believe,” he said, “the 
“ quiet admission that we are all of us so 
“ready to make, that, because things have 
“long been wrong, it is impossible they 
“ should ever be right, is one of the most 
“ fatal sources of misery and crime from 
“which this world suffers. Whenever 
“you hear a man dissuading you from 
“attempting to do well, on the ground 
“that perfection is ‘ Utopian,’ beware of 
“that man. Cut the word out of your 
“ dictionary altogether. There is no need 
“for it. Things are either possible or im- 
“possible; you can easily determine 
“ which, in any given state of human sci- 
“ence. If the thing is impossible, you 
“need not trouble yourselves about it ; 
“if possible, try for it. It is very Uto- 
‘*pian to hope for the entire doing away 
“of drunkenness and misery out of the 
“ Canongate ; but the Utopianism is not 
“our business—the work is. It is Uto- 
“ pian to hope to give every child in the 
“kingdom the knowledge of God from 
“its youth ; but the Utopianism is not 
“our business, the work is.” 


TEN DAYS IN THE CRIMEA. 


It has been thought that there are many 
who will read with interest the following 
account of a visit to the Crimea, in the summer 
of 1861, by one who passed the winter of 
1854-55 in attendance on the hospitals at 
Constantinople. A. P.S. 
SEVEN years ago we left England to 
minister to the wants of our army in the 
East. After a stormy tedious passage 
in a French steamer, which, but for the 
emergency of the times, would have 
been consigned to the docks long before, 
and whose unseaworthy state added 





greatly to the sufferings of all on board, 
we anchored, one cold December day, 
in the Golden Horn. 

Each place had itsown share of the con- 
sequences of war, increasing in magni- 
tude as the seat of war was approached. 
At Constantinople there was an ever- 
increasing excitement, occasioned by the 


‘coming and going to and from the 


Crimea. The harbour was crowded 
with vessels of all kinds. The streets 
were thronged with Europeans. The 
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hotels were filled with anxious wives 
who had accompanied their husbands 
so far; and there was the daily inter- 
course with the hospitals at Scutari. 

Our destination for six weeks was 
Therapia. It is unnecessary to enter 
into the circumstances which detained 
us there. It is enough to say what it 
was to see the crowded war-steamers 
pass constantly under our windows, 
backwards and forwards to the Black 
Sea. Once only did we look upon its 
waters. Once we went to the top of 
the Giant’s Mountain, and felt then 
that nothing intervened between us and 
the one point of interest. 

In January we began work at the 
hospital at Koulalee. There we realized 
what protracted war was. The battles 
were over. It was not the wounded we 
were called upon to tend, but those 
who were stricken down with fever, 
dysentery, and frost bites, from long 
exposure in the trenches. From these 
patient, heroic sufferers, we learnt what 
war entailed; and it is a gratifying 
thought that, during an attendance of 
months at that hospital, going, as we 
did, into the wards at all hours, no 
word of complaint, no oaths, no coarse 
language, ever were heard by us from 
the lips of our British soldiers. 

Some days and scenes are specially 
stamped upon one’s memory. Who will 
forget the arrival of the first batch of in- 
valids who were to be located in the upper 
hospital only vacated by the Turks a 
week before? The huge wood fire in 
the stoveless kitchen, the large caldrons 
of water set on, the basons of arrow- 
root mixed, thrown in and stirred with 
a long wooden pole, for want of better 
implements! Then was the melan- 
choly procession up the hill; worn- 
out men dragging their weak and 
weary frames along, some supported on 
each side, some carried on stretchers! 
Who will forget the sensation caused 
by salutes fired at Constantinople, re- 
verberating as they did across the Bos- 
porus, till the old wallsof Koulalee shook 
again ! At such times the one thought in 
the wards was, “Had Sebastopol fallen ?” 
Dying men have sat up in their beds 


and clasped their hands, unable to utter 
more than the one word, “ Sebastopol.” 
“Has it fallen?” “Would that I had 
been in at the last!” 

Perhaps one of the most memorable 
days was that of the arrival of the 
news of the death of the Emperor of 
Russia. The excitement in the wards 
was great. From bed to bed the words 
travelled round, “Nicholas is dead,” 
“Nicholas is dead,” “The Emperor of 
Russia is dead.” The remarks were 
varied :—*“ Thank God! All blessings 
be with you for bringing us such blessed 
news "—“ What! Nicholas! Nicholas 
is dead! Well, one should not be glad 
at any one’s death, but we can’t help 
it now ”—“ How did he die? If he 
died by poison we shall have peace, 
but not otherwise ”"—* Well, I'd rather 
have that news than a month’s pay. 
I hope it’s true”—“ He’s a deal to 
answer for. He’s been the death of 
thousands.” One man burst into tears, 
and, slowly raising his hands, he clasped 
them in fervent prayer, exclaiming, 
“Thank God! The Lord have mercy 
upon his soul.” 

Besides the mournful sight of the 
processions of the sick, there was daily 
the still sadder sight of the dead, borne 
away from the dead-house, in the centre 
of the court, to the cemetery on the hill- 
side. At three or four o'clock each 
afternoon the chaplain was in attendance 
there to read the service over the one 
large grave. 

One case is specially recalled to me. 
It was the funeral of a soldier whose 
wife was with him. The excellent 
chaplain, the Rev. H. Huleath, who 
was ever ready with sympathy, came to 
ask for some one to accompany the poor 
widow to the grave. We went together 
to see. She was found sobbing hitterly 
by the dead-house. ‘Oh! if I was in 
my own country; but I am here all 
alone.” Where any relation was present, 
a coffin was granted. A sheet from the 
stores was thrown over it, and it was 
borne by four soldiers. And, deep in 
mud, we toiled up the hill. Most impres- 
sively the funeral service was read. It 
was a most affecting sight ; the words of 
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the service, the associations, the rudeness 
of the external of the mourners, the deep 
grief of the poor woman, the group 
close by filling up the daily pit with its 
twelve uncoffined dead, the glorious 
view of Constantinople across the Bos- 
porus! The widow gave one last look 
into the grave. The chaplain led her 
away. “Do not,” he said, “look down 
as those who have no hope ; he died in 
the faith of Christ. Look up and on, 
and let your soul be set on following 
Him.” The above are but a few of the 
incidents of those eventful days, from 
which we must pass on to the present 
time. 


Again I have seen Constantinople, 
and under what different auspices ! 

The early dawn of a cloudless August 
morning found us at the mouth of the 
Bosporus, after an unruffled voyage 
from Kustendjie in the Company’s 
finest steamer. The sun rose ere we 
reached the anchorage in the Golden 
Horn. Stamboul, Pera, Galata, and 
Jophana, shone forth in the freshness 
of the sunrise with a beauty only those 
who have seen it can understand. 

We took up our quarters at Therapia, 
and spent ten days with equal enjoy- 
ment and interest. What had never 
been seen in those melancholy winter 
days of 1854-55 was now visited at lei- 
sure; but TI shall only dwell on what 
relates to that winter. 

The Scutari landing-place was un- 
changed; the same where landing was 
so difficult in stormy weather; the same 
where such scenes of intense suffering 
occurred at the disembarkation of the 
sick and wounded. It was only as I 
came to the great archway of the main- 
guard, that I found a change. I was 
stopped by Turkish sentries ; the great 
Barrack Hospital was once more a bar- 
rack, and all entrance was forbidden. 
I could not retrace my steps down the 
long corridor, and revisit that corner 
turret so well known to the world. 

Neither could I be admitted into 
the General Hospital ; but the cemetery 
is accessible to all. From the rough 
field I remembered, in 1856, it has 
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become a well cared-for, well railed-in 
spot, Marochetti’s monument towering 
above the tombstones. Every grave 
was as well tended as if in England. 
A more impressive resting-place can 
scarcely be imagined. On the crest 
of the cliff overhanging the Sea of 
Marmora, with Seraglio Point and its 
domes and minarets just in front, and 
the whole of Constantinople in the back- 
ground, are ranged the graves of those 
officers who earliest sank from the effects 
of their wounds. Amongst these are 
seen the tombstones of Lord Chewton, 
Lieutenant Teesdale, Hon. Grey Neville, 
Lieutenant Dillon Maule, A. C. Webb, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smyth, Colonel Ains- 
lie, and many others. 

From Scutari I revisited Koulalee. 
Four years ago these barracks had 
been laid waste; the walls only re- 
mained, with the single exception of the 
corner tower, where the nurses were 
at first quartered. This was untouched ; 
even the cupboards remained, recalling 
the gifts of kind distant friends, with 
which they were so constantly filled. 
One wing still retained its upper gal- 
lery. Through these ruined and deserted 
courts we were allowed to wander un- 
disturbed, each corner telling its bygone 
tale, and the view from the shore walk 
even more beautiful in its bright summer 
garb than when it used to act as a 
restorative in our former dark days. 

As I have said, beyond the mouth of 
the Bosporus we had never been. Was it 
possible now? It is not so easy as might 
be supposed. But the result of a long 
investigation of lists of steamers to and 
from Odessa and Constantinople, ren- 
dered more intricate from the dates 
being given in the old style, was, that 
there was weekly communication be- 
tween Constantinople and Odessa, cor- 
responding with weekly Odessa boats to 
Eupatoria, Sebastopol, Yalta, Theodosia, 
and Kertch; and every fortnight a 
steamer came down from Taganrog to 
Kertch, and proceeded direct to Con- 


‘stantinople. 


Accordingly, on a fine morning, early 
in September, Colonel and Mrs. H 
and myself steamed up the Bosporus, 
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on our way to Odessa. The Pilot was 
provokingly slow. She reached Odessa 
at half-past 2 p.m., in 45 hours from Con- 
stantinople. The Russian authorities 
were deaf to our entreaties to be allowed 
to land, and proceed in the Sebastopol 
steamer, whose funnel we saw smoking 
in the adjoining harbour. It was in vain ; 
and we had the mortification of secing 
her steam past us, as the clock struck 
4 p.m. What was to be done? Our days 
were numbered, and yet a week’s delay 
at the most uninteresting port ima- 
ginable seemed inevitable. 

We were indebted to the kindness of 
the Princess W——, for the assistance 
we obtained as to our future arrange- 
ments. Fully aware of the value of 
travellers’ days, and of the absolute 
dearth of interest in her own town, she 
placed her secretary at our disposal to 
make every inquiry. Was it possible 
to post by Perekop? weasked. Possible, 
certainly; but it involved three days 
and two nights on the road, in the 
roughest carriages, with nothing what- 
ever to break the monotony of the 
journey. “Si vous aviez la vue assez 
longue,” said the Princess, “de Pérékop 
vous verriez Simphéropol.” 

Our difficulties were solved by an 
extra steamer being sent with despatches 
to the Imperial Court at Yalta on the 
following day. We had neither pas- 
sengers nor merchandize, and we rolled 
like a shuttlecock over the heavy sea. 

It was like a dream the next morning, 
when we went up on deck, and saw a 
glorious sunrise behind the Crimean 
mountains. We were passing the Cher- 
sonese Lighthouse ; then, in succession, 
came the heights and monastery of St. 
George, clear even without a telescope ; 
then the Genoese fort at the entrance to 
Balaclava. That a harbour existed be- 
yond, no one at sea could guess. 

We could distinguish the whole line 
of the Woronzow Road, running high 
up at the foot of the stupendous cliffs ; 
we could see the many palaces embo- 
somed in woods, increasing in grandeur 
as we neared Yalta. Could we land? 
There was a doubt about it; itis an open 
roadstead, and land-boats will not come 
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out in rough weather. The alternative 
was going back seven hours to Sebas- 
topol. Three times the steamer’s whistle 
was unanswered ; at last a boat put off, 
and we were safely landed at the little 
pier of Yalta. Before the war it was 
seldom visited, but since then it has 
become the fashionable watering-place 
of the Russians, chiefly in consequence 
of the Emperor’s having chosen this 
coast as his summer residence. 

There were two or three so-called 
hotels. The Hétel de France, in which 
we lodged, was of the humblest descrip- 
tion, containing the barest necessaries 
of life. For two rooms, we were charged 
the exorbitant sum of 1/.; and, when 
we remonstrated, we were told it was 
necessary to ask such prices during the 


very short season of six weeks—that, as — 


to the rooms being bare, a prince was 
only waiting for our departure, to take 
possession of them. 

It was evidently a rising place. An 
elaborate new church was built on a 
hill above the village, inclosed in well- 
kept grounds. Quantities of well-ap- 
pointed carriages, containing well-dressed 
company, were driving up and down 
the shore all afternoon and evening. 
The walks in every direction must be 
beautiful. 

We engaged a small britchka to take 
us the following morning to Aloupka, 
the country palace of the Woronzoff 
family. With four horses abreast, we 
started along the beautiful road, for 
which the country is indebted to the 
late Prince Woronzoff. Passing the Im- 
perial residence at Livadia, with the 
royal guard stationed at its gate, we 
drove along the terrace, shaded by vines, 
maple, fig, and plane, for about fourteen 
miles, when we descended to the Aloup- 
ka grounds. The palace was built by 
an English architect, twenty-five years 
agu—a pile of buildings half Moorish, 
half castellated. 


The Princess W. at Odessa had 





given us letters to the Prince’s English 
agent, who lodged us in his house in 
the palace grounds. Behind the house, 
rose the towering cliffs of pale grey, 
their bese clothed with vines, cypresses, 
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and other foliage. Facing the sea, the 
centre of the palace is occupied by a 
white marble alcove, down whose walls 
hang the richest creepers. Terraces, 
with white marble fountains, vases, 
steps, and statues, wind down to the sea, 
the upper terrace covered with flower- 
beds glowing with the richest colours. 
The whole grounds were kept in such 
order as did credit to their English 
superintendent. 

Not ten minutes’ walk from the palace 
is a Tartar village, built, as they all are, 
on the slope of a hill, so that the roof 
should be level with the ground behind. 
The cleanest English cottage could not 
have surpassed the neatness and clean- 
liness of those we visited. Here we 
came across the first relic of war. The 
carpet in one of these cottages was a 
Government tarpaulin. Except for 
vines, the estate is not cultivated ; and, 
when the family are in residence, all 
supplies are fetched by the Tartar 
tenantry from a distance. The English 
agent deeply regretted the departure of 
the Tartar population. So long as they 
were the sole inhabitants, theft and 
other crimes were unknown. 

A difficulty arose as to horses to take 
us on to Sebastopol. We had not 
brought a padroshna, or permit, from 
Yalta; and though, on ordinary occa- 
sions, the agent could have overcome 
this omission, yet, as the Emperor was 
in the neighbourhood, and might send 
for horses, their absence, without a 
permit, could not be risked. Several 
hours elapsed before any horses and 
harness could be procured. At last, 
two Tartar and two Russian horses were 
brought. Each of the four came from 
a different village, and, consequently, 
they had never been driven together 





before. A Greek labourer was our 
eoachman. “ You must not mind,” said 
Mrs. G , the agent’s mother, “at al- 


ways having one wild horse amongst the 
four, who will kick and plunge on start- 
ing—they will soon get quiet. I advise 
you to walk on to avoid the first start.” 
And so we did, though there was no 
occasion, for the poor animals had been 
out all night, and were dead tired. 
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The grandeur of the coast-road in- 
creased as we proceeded westwards. 
Here and there, in past ages, oie of the 
stupendous cliffs had fallen, creating 
a vast chaos down the mountain-side. 
For fifteen miles we wound along this 
unrivalled terrace, and then ascended by 
a well-constructed zigzag road to the 
Pass of Fured, where the rocks on each 
side are joined by an arcl. of masonry, 
and form a grand portal between the 
coast and the Valley of Baidar. To this 
portal officers used to ride on holiday 
days ; in the woods beneath, stretching 
towards Baidar, they used to come and 
pic-nic. A more magnificent sea-view 
bursting suddenly upon you, than this 
one as you ascend from Baidar, can 
hardly exist. 

The portal once crossed, we descend- 
ed, and all then was familiar ground 
to Colonel H At Baidar we rested 
our horses. The village was almost 
entirely deserted by the Tartars. Before 
some of the few inhabited cottages were 
palisades, on which the words, “ Double- 
boarded huts,” told plainly their origi- 
nal destination. 

The sun set as we left Daidar. At 
a frightful pace we galloped through the 
narrow winding gorge, whirling down 
hill and round corners, till we were 
giddy ; the object being to be clear of 
the gorge before the young moon went 
down. From the gorge we emerged to an 
undulating plain, and then, dark as it 
was, each step was full of interest. 

First came the ruins of the Sardinian 
camp. Then dimly we could see the 
Tchernaya Valley, and the scene, right 
and left, of the fatal Balaclava charge. 
Then the revolving lights of Inker- 
man twinkled in the distance, and the 
flat ridge of the plateau appeared like 
a wall before us. Our weapied horses 
halted to rest on reaching the top of the 
ridge. It was a cloudless starlight 
night, with the last faint glow of the 
crescent moon. Not a sound was heard 
but the chirping of grasshoppers ; not a 
living being in sight on that expanse of 
ground where our whole army had lived, 
and which Colonel H had only 
known as teeming with life and death. It 
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was from that very spot that Lord Raglan 
had witnessed the fatal charge on the 
25th of October. On we went. “Cath- 
cart’s Hill is to your left ; you can just 
see the wall” By the roadside we 
came to the white walls of a cemetery, 
the tall head-stones, standing out clear 
in the moonlight, solemnly speaking 
of the dead. Now on the right we 
pass the Picket-house, and then we 
descend to the winding ravine, sadly 
known, in the days of war, as the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death ; for down this 
ravine our troops had to come on their 
way to the trenches, and the Russians 
were on the watch to sweep them down 
from their overlooking batteries. Each 
corner, each turn had its history. There, 
high above the road, was the cave in 
which our men used to take shelter, and 
then came the point beyond, which our 
troops never passed. 

The first intimation that we had 
entered the town, was the sight of dark 
forms of ruins. “We are now in the 
main street,” said Colonel H as we 
reached the top of the last ascent. Not 
one house remained whole; on each 
side stood the ghastly ruins of what had 
been handsome buildings. Some were 
razed to the ground, others in different 
stages of destruction ; and through this 
once fine street we drove to the inn, the 
only inhabited house. 

The first waking thought the next 
morning was, “ Were we really in 
Sebastopol? were what we had seen 
by moonlight really the ruins of the 
city?” Iwas out early ; the hotel over- 
looked the southern arm of the harbour. 
That is the Malakoff, just opposite, 
and, farther to the right, just over 
that long range of ruins, is the 
Redan. “What, those slight rises?” 
“Yes.” 

Our first drive was to Cathcart’s Hill. 
Turning off the main road, about a mile 
from Sebastopol, we went up one of the 
many ravines, on the bare slopes of 
which were scattered groups of graves, 
mostly inclosed by stone walls; we 
emerged from the ravine upon the great 
plateau, and drove on to the inclosure 
on the brow of Cathcart’s Hill. A strong 
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wall runs all round the cemetery. The 
entrance is a gateway (the doors of 
which are kept locked) with stone steps 
over the wall, on each side. 

It was a solemn and affecting sight 
as we came down those steps and stood 
in the midst of those graves. Almost 
every grave recalled a story of deep 
sorrow. The winter of 1854 was before 
us, with all its agonies of anxiety, 
when all classes mourned together, and 
when the one thought of those who 
could do so was to alleviate that anxiety 
as far as possible. Many were the hours 
we spent in that spot, gathering and dry- 
ing flowers from the graves, for friends 
at home, and familiarising ourselves 
with the position, that we might be able 
to answer any questions on our return. 

We had none of us realized the num- - 
ber of English cemeteries which exist 
within twenty miles of Sebastopol. 
They amount to ninety or a hundred. 
When Colonel Gowan first established 
himself at Sebastopol, in order to clear 
the harbour of sunken vessels, it was 
his Sunday recreation to visit the sur- 
rounding cemeteries, and to note down 
whatever repairs they needed. These 
were done entirely at his own expense ; 
and none will ever know the sums he 
must have expended upon them, or the 
thoughtful care with which he has 
tended them. Solitary graves, in remote 
ravines, are now surrounded by strong 
walls. That such a work requires time 
and labour, none can doubt; and the 
contradictory statements regarding the 
condition of our cemeteries are easily 
explained by the fact of their numbers, 
and in many instances by their seclusion 
or inaccessibility. 

Except in one or two instances, no 
attempt has been made to desecrate any 
of the graves. It is supposed that, in 
these few cases, it was done under the 
impression that the officers were buried 
with medals. The graves were instantly 
repaired, and the Russian authorities 
were energetic in their exertions to 
detect and punish the culprits. 

In the spring the cemeteries and 
plains are covered with every variety of 
wild flower, but the first day of scorch- 
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ing sun withers them, and it was diffi- 
cult in September to find any to carry 
away. Colonel Gowan has tried no less 
than four hundred different kinds of 
trees within the inclosure; but the 
situation is so exposed, that not one 
will grow. 

From the top of the cemetery steps, 
the view is very grand. We had come 
seven miles from Sebastopol. On the 
north-west side the plateau was bounded 
by the deep blue sea ; to the south by 
the rocky range of mountains under 
which we had passed the day before. Our 
encampments had occupied the whole 
space over which we gazed. What most 
struck me was the magnitude of the 
efforts made to obtain what seemed so 
small a prize ; for Sebastopol lay by the 
seashore like a speck. Here could be 
realized the enormous distances reached 
by the respective batteries. We returned 
to the Woronzoff Road Cemetery, where 
we also visited the graves of many well- 
known names. Just above the cemetery 
is the Picket House, the last point 
which was secure from the shots of the 
Russian batteries. 

We went to Colonel Gowan’s in the 
evening. He lives in what was Prince 
Gortschakoff’s house. Nothing can ex- 
ceed his hospitality to all travellers. At 
his table were generally assembled a large 
family party, and any strangers staying 
in the town. It was a strange contrast 
to the solemnity of our morning excur- 
sion, to find the family party sitting at 
the door, and a troopof little girls playing 
in the moonlit square before the house, 
amidst the ruins. Mrs. Gowan vied 
with her husband in her attention 
to strangers; there was no kindness she 
was not ready to show. She, also, had 
taken her share in care for the graves. 
Deeply interested in the life of Captain 
Hedley Vicars, she had done her utmost 
to decorate his grave in the Woronzoff 
Road with flowers. She had even car- 
ried sacks of rich earth up in her own 
carriage, in the hope of making plants 
grow. Every variety of flower and shrub 
she had tried, and had even gone to the 
expense of paying a Russian labourer 
daily to water the plants through the 
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summer heat. But it was all in vain ; 
one scorching blast would wither the 
growth of months. 

One of the guests at Colonel Gowan’s 
house was Colonel Postenoff, of the Rus- 
sian Engineers, who had resided in 
Sebastopol, with his mother and sister, 
during the whole siege. He described 
life as going on exactly as if there was 
no external event impending. Balls 
and parties took place as usual. The 
falling of a shell into a house became 
so common an occurrence that the only 
interruption it caused was that some 
one went to ascertain whether any one 
was killed or hurt. It was only the 
night before the final destruction of the 
town that he sent his mother and sister 
away to Batcheserai. They had not 
time to save anything but their cloaks. 

He, as well as every other Russian 
we met on board steamers or in hotels, 
asked whether, now all was over, we 
could explain why the allied armies had 
not marched direct from Alma to Sebas- 
topol, when no preparations for defence 
had been made, when but few troops 
were at hand, and when, therefore, the 
town would have been taken with 
scarcely the loss of a man? Or why did 
not we march to Perekop, and so cut off 
the supplies, and so shorten the siege ? 
for had we done so all the Tartar popu- 
lation would have joined us. 

From all we heard the same account 
of the wonderful exertion of the in- 
habitants during the interval between 
the battle of Alma and the final encamp- 
ment of our troops before Sebastopol. 
Out of the twenty-four hours, only four 
were allowed for rest, men, women, 
and children, all working alike; and 
by these efforts the earthworks were 
constructed by which the town was 
defended for a whole year. Colonel 
Postenoff estimated the total number of 
those buried round about Sebastopol 
during the war at 250,000. 

The week before our arrival, the em- 
peror and his suite had visited Sebas- 


Aopol for the first time since the peace. 


He landed from his yacht at the broad 
steps leading up to the square; the 
remnant of the population were assem- 
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bled to receive him. Accompanied by 
Colonel Gowan and Colonel Postenoff, 
he inspected all the Russian batteries, 
and commanded that a marble column 
should be erected on each, with the 
names of the officers who had there 
fallen. As from the Malakoff he had 
looked down upon the ruined town, a 
deep shade of sadness, it is said, fell 
over his countenance. 

When first Colonel Gowan arrived in 
Russia to undertake his great work of 
clearing the harbour at Sebastopol of the 
sunken ships, the bitterness of the 
Russians towards the English and French 
was great. In an interview with the 
Grand Duke Constantine the unfinished 
works in Russia were discussed, and 
Colonel Gowansuggested the employment 
of English engineers. “I would not,” 
answered the Grand Duke, “employ an 
Englishman to draw a rusty nail out of 
a rotten plank.” All that bitterness has 
now passed away, and the utmost friend- 
liness prevails. 

Our second day was devoted to the 
Redan and Inkerman. From the head 
of the southern arm of the harbour we 
turned up towards the ruined barracks. 
It was a scene of absolute destruction, 
only the bare crumbling walls left, in 
many of which large cannen-balls were 
still embedded. ‘The garrison church, 
in the centre, was also entirely destroyed. 
When our officers visited these barracks, 
within a few days of their destruction, 
they were met by myriads of starving 
rats, who were coming out to seek for 
food. 

Of all the spots we visited, the Redan 
was, perhaps, the most striking, and 
told its tale most clearly. The earth- 
works all remain. Time has worn them 
down a little, but every ridge and every 
trench can be followed. 

From the Redan the whole plan of 
the warfare could be traced. We stood 
on the spot where General Windham 
had made the desperate assault, and 
where he had in vain called for support ; 
we looked down into the trench where 
such fearful slaughter took place. Slowly 
and silently we crossed that fatal space 
between the advanced trench and the 


earthworks of the Redan. When, on all 
sides, were seen the Russian batteries 
bearing upon that space, one felt what 
was the courage needed to leave the 
shelter of our trenches, and how mira- 
culous the escape of any one alive to tell 
the tale. 

From the Redan we walked down the 
quarries. The trench-work lay clear 
before us. Here we saw their use, their 
dangers, their hardships. Seeing these 
spots with one who had gone through 
the whole campaign gave a life and 
reality to them which otherwise would 
have been lost. The average number of 
English travellers, since the war, has 
been ten in the year, and of these, 
not more than five or six have been 
officers ; most of the others were mer- 
cantile men. 


Owing to the fewness of travellers, — 


there are no native guides to the vari- 
ous points of interest, or rather there 
are none who can speak anything but 
Russian. It was with difficulty we 
could direct the drosky-drivers where 
to drive to, as they hardly knew the 
names so familiar to us; therefore 
Colonel H. ’s vivid explanation of 
all that had passed at each spot was 
doubly valuable. From the Quarries 
we inspected the trenches right and 
left. Here was an angle to avoid the 
fire of suck a battery. That deep hole 
had been a powder-magazine. Down 
that deep trench the men descended 
to the ravine, and up to their camp; 
and, when we saw what those long win- 
ter nights in the trenches must have 
been, the immense distance the men had 
to return wet and weary to the camp, 
and heard again, from one who had 
gone through it, all the delays and diffi- 
culties of obtaining anything hot after 
these hours of exposure, it was a matter 
of surprise that our hospitals had not 
been filled with double the number. 
We searched in vain for bullets; very 
few remained. Of copper caps we 
found a good many. Everything of 
interest or value had long since been 
picked up. Mr. Elridge, the consul of 
Kertch, who is now appointed by the 
English Government to superintend and 
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repair the English cemeteries in the 
Crimea, offered a reward for whatever 
was picked up on the battle-fields, and 
by this means he has a large collection 
of medals, decorations, &. Not a 
fortnight before our arrival a beautiful 
French decoration was picked up on the 
Malakoff. 

From the Quarries we drove on over 
wild waste plains, the only features being 
the cemeteries scattered here and there. 
Of the many we visited that day, the 
largest was that belonging to the Light 
Division, which lies on the slope of a 
lonely ravine. Were one to take it 
as a sample of the Crimean cemeteries, 
truly one might speak of neglect. The 
wall was crumbling away, and many of 
the crosses and smaller headstones were 
knocked down, probably by cattle who 
had forced their way through the broken 
wall. It was difficult to make one’s 
way through the long withered grass to 
the various graves. The only living 
plant in the inclosure was a vigorous 
young dwarf acacia, behind the cross 
at the head of Captain Hammond’s 
grave. Colonel Gowan had already 
taken steps for the repair of the wall 
and the headstones. 

Leaving our carriage in the road 
below, we went round the field of 
Inkerman, and down to the Two-Gun 
Battery, where, at 5 p.m. on November 
5, 1854, Lord Raglan and General Can- 
robert met to view the field, where the 
dead and dying lay so thick you could 
scarcely tread unless upon them. Here 
Colonel H—— described the scene— 
the attack, the long eleven hours’ 
struggle, the thick gloom of that 
November day, the carnage. It was 
difficult, as we stood on that solitary 
spot with the rich brushwood of dwarf 
oaks, to believe that seven years ago 
such a bloody conflict had taken place. 

Beneath us was the Tchernaya valley, 
with the small river winding its peace- 
ful way down to the sea. Far away 
towards Baidar was the bridge over 
which our army had passed on the flank 
march after Alma; and before us, on 
the opposite side, were the Ruins of 
Inkerman, and its curiously excavated 
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rocks. On returning to our carriage we 
came down the gorge, and saw the cliffs 


over which the Russian troops were 
precipitated. 

Our next excursion was to Balaclava. 
Leaving the Woronzoff Road to the left, 
we drove over the plains, halting first 
at “Head Quarters,” a low cottage, 
with no memorial of the illustrious 
tenants who had lived and died under its 
roof. There was the road down which 
Lord Raglan’s corpse was borne to the 
coast. On that day the whole way was 
lined with troops leaning on their bayo- 
nets, minute guns firing the whole time. 
On the north side of the cottage stands 
General Estcourt’s solitary grave, solidly 
railed round. 

From Head Quarters we went on to 
the Guards’ Camp. Only the founda- 
tions remained, but they were perfect ; 
the mess-room, the kitchen, the positions 
of the individual tents, all could be 
clearly traced. Here, and indeed where- 
ever there had been an encampment, 
there were huge piles of old tins and 
broken bottles. Here and there were 
old straps of leather, and bits of iron. 

Again we came to the scene of the 
Balaclava charge, and then through the 
village of Kamora, down upon Bala- 
clava. Was that the harbour in which 
all the ships were? That pond? 

We lunched under a rock overlooking 
the harbour; one or two fishing-boats 
were crossing its still water. We walked 
down into that quiet village, and on to 
the now deserted quay and pier. All 
the scenes of the war winter came 
before one—the noise, the confusion, 
the accumulations in that small place, 
where now there was not a sign of inter- 
course with the outer world The hos- 
pital building still remains, and on the 
steep slope above are the two graves of 
the Sisters of Mercy who died in that 
hospital while nursing the soldiers. In 
grateful memory for their services the 
regiment have put up two stone tombs, 
and inclosed them within rails. Many 
are the solitary tombstones seen in and 
about Balaclava. 

It was a steep scramble up to the 
Sisters’ Graves, and it was a still steeper 
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one up to the Genoese Fort. But, unless 
a traveller ascends three-quarters of the 
way to the castle, he will not see the 
beautiful white marble cross erected by 
Florence Nightingale, we were told, to 
commemorate the occupation of the 
British-army in the Crimea. We could 
only see it at a distance ; as, though we 
had ascended a considerable height, to 
have reached it would have involved 
another hour’s climbing. 

We returned in the evening, following 
the line of the Camp Railroad (those 
rails are now in use between Tcerna, 
Voda, and Kustendjie), and then gallop- 
ing across the plain at a frightful pace. 

‘There was much to be seen in and 
about the town—more than we had lei- 
sure for; we could only spare time for 
rambles amongst the ruined streets at 
odd moments. What our guns spared 
the Russians themselves destroyed, either 
by fire or gunpowder, and yet the ruins 
now have no appearance of fire ; it is 
more as if an earthquake had shaken 
down the town. Most of the restored 
houses, or those that escaped, are in the 
south-east quarter of the town. There 
were two shops we went to which seemed 
to supply everything for every-day life. 
All luxuries come from Odessa. 

The chief buildings were in the most 
exposed part, and are all destroyed. 
Prince Menschikoff’s fine palace, with 
its terraces and staircases; the Public 
Library, which must have been a very 
handsome building, crowning the crest 
of the hill on which the town is built ; 
the church, of which only the colonnade 
remains ; the Governor’s house; the 
theatre—these are only a few of the 
many handsome stone houses entirely in 
ruins. One church in the main street 
has been rebuilt. Down by the water's 
edge, at the head of the south harbour, 
lie piles of rusty cannon-balls, and bul- 
lets of all sizes, broken shells, and old 
iron in every shape. There was another 
large pile of the bones of horses and 
: cattle. Of the famous dockyards not a 
vestige remains ; nor of Fort Nicholas or 
Fort Paul. We did not cross to Fort 
Constantine, but it seemed untouched. 

It was a matter of daily surprise to 
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us, that we were so civilly treated as we 
walked about Sebastopol. The few in- 
habitants there were appeared not to 
notice us. We were never interfered 


‘with whilst sketching, as is so often the 


case in foreign countries ; and the only 
living beings who seemed to resent our 
presence were the innumerable dogs 
who prowled about the deserted town. 

It still remained for us to visit the 
Alma, and an expedition was planned 
by which we were to go to Batcheserai 
one day, and return by the Alma the 
next. Horses and carriages were or- 
dered, and every preparation made; but, 
owing to some mistake, a delay of four 
hours occurred in starting ; and, when 
we reached the half-way post-house, in 
the valley of the Belbec, we met with 
a further delay of three hours, not be- . 
cause there were no horses, but because 
the drivers were out. 

Except that we saw where our army 
had crossed the Belbec Valley, there 
was nothing of interest or beauty in the 
road till we reached the curious town 
of Batcheserai. We drove into the 
court of the Khan’s palace, in the vacant 
rooms of which travellers are allowed 
to sleep ; but such was not to be our 
good fortune. The Emperor, in his 
recent visit, had been so delighted with 
the place, that he intimated the possi- 
bility of his coming a second time ; and, 
in consequence of this, the Governor of 
Simpheropol had given orders that no 
one should be allowed to occupy those 
rooms. It was quite dark by this time, 
and it was not without difficulty that we 
obtained shelter at last in a Tartar house, 
where we slept on the divan cushions 
which lined the room. 

Our troubles were not over ; for, the 
next morning, no horses could be pro- 
cured to take us on to the Alma, and we 
were obliged very reluctantly to decide 
upon retracing our steps to Sebastopol. 
Had time allowed of it, we would 
gladly have remained till horses were 
procured, for Batcheserai is most inter- 
esting in itself and in its neighbour- 
hood ; but we were obliged to return 
for the next steamer. That one morn- 


ing was spent in the courts and gar- 
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dens of the palace, and in the curious 
wooden streets of the town. No delay 
occurred in returning, and we had a 
beautiful moonlight drive over the In- 
kerman heights back to Sebastopol. 

We considered the next day whether 
we could not still see the Alma, and 
proceed to Eupatoria ; but, happily, we 
gave it up, for, on this voyage, the 
weather turned out too rough to allow 
the steamer to touch there as usual. 

One object still remained to be accom- 
plished, and that was the Malakoff,and on 
this, our last day, we drove up to it. Its 
labyrinth of earthworks is very strik- 
ing when contrasted with the single 
earth-ridge of the Redan ; and the com- 
manding position of the elevation told 
its own story why such labour had 
been bestowed upon its defences. Two 
of the tiers of loopholes remain in the 
ruined tower. In the cellar, or maga- 
zine below, a lame horse was sheltering 
itself from the glare of the midday 
sun. For the last time we looked down 
upon the ruined town, and round upon 
all the scenes connected with it. 

Early the next morning we were up, 
and were on board the Odessa steamer 
by eight ; but a gale sprang up, fresh- 
ening as the day advanced, and the 
captain was too cautious to venture out 
to sea, and was confirmed in his reso- 
lution by the arrival of a merchant- 
steamer from Odessa at noon, which, 
besides having a boat washed over- 
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board, was seriously injured in the 
storm. At night the gale increased to 
a hurricane. We landed and walked 
to the point of the harbour, where 
we could see the open sea. We could 
scarcely stand. Two vessels had been 
wrecked just outside the harbour. The 
sea was rolling in angrily ; the sky was 
leaden ; we ascended the broad steps of 
Prince Menschikoff’s grounds, and, shel- 
tering ourselves behind the monument 
in the garden, we watched the fury of 
the storm, and discussed the probabili- 
ties of the morning. “This reminds 
me,” said Colonel H . “of the fear- 
ful 14th of November, 1854. It did 
not blow harder then than now. How- 
ever, wild as the Black Sea storms are, 
they do not last.” 

The hurricane went down as the sun 
rose next day, and by twelve the sea 
had so far calmed that we were able to 
embark. We had a somewhat rough 
passage to Odessa. The dim outline of 
the Alma we passed on the seventh 
anniversary of the battle. We reached 
Odessa by dawn on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, and, through the kind exer- 
tions of the Consul, who represented 
to the Governor that urgent private 
affairs required us to depart without 
the necessary three days’ notice, we 
obtained a permit to leave Russia in 
time to embark that same day for Con- 
stantinople. 
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THE RAISED BEACH OF BRITAIN, AND HOW SCOTLAND HAS 
RISEN IN THE WORLD. 


BY ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


“ Waar do youmean by a raised beach ?” 
“ How and when was it formed? Does 
‘it belong, like your other geological 
“ changes, to some pre-adamite age with 
“which we mortals have nothing to do, 
“or is it really in any way connected 
“with the history of man?” 

These questions were put to me the 
other day by a non-geological friend, 


who wished for some information as to 
certain recent researches in the later 
physical changes of Britain. 

In the first place, then, no one who 
has been in the habit of spending an oc- 
casional week at different parts of our 
British coast, can have failed to see a 
raised beach. He must have noticed a 
comparatively level terrace stretching 
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along the sea-margin, with a height of 
twenty or thirty feet above high-water 
mark, and a breadth varying from only 
a few yards to several miles. This is 
what geologists call a “raised beach.” 
If you trace it back from the sea, you 
will find that sometimes its level sur- 
face is lost along the foot of the undu- 
lating ground that slopes upward into 
the interior; that sometimes it termi- 
nates against a sinuous line of incon- 
spicuous inland cliff, just as the present 
sea-beach often ends off at the base of 
a low winding bluff; and, that along the 
more rocky parts of the coast line, the 
raised beach often runs back till it abuts 
against a face of irregular crag, worn 
into clefts and caves and isolated stacks, 
exactly as in the same neighbourhood 
the existing beach may be crowned with 
a similar mural front of scarred and 
wasted rocks. Again, the seaward edge 
of this level terrace is sometimes cut 
away by the waves, so as to rise steeply 
from high-water mark in a line of low 
cliff, while in other places, when the 
tide perhaps does not reach it, it sinks 
gently down into the present shore. Such 
are the general features of a raised 
beach. It will be seen at once that they 
possess not a few economical advantages. 
The level surface of the terrace, covered 
as it is with a light but dry soil, is duly 
appreciated by the farmer, and skirts 
the sea as a bright belt of green fields 
and gardens. Even in the wilder parts 
of the islands, where the ground has not 
been brought under the plough, the same 
terrace is conspicuous from the fresh- 
ness of its verdure contrasting well with 
the deep blue of the sea and the sombre 
grey of the mountains that rise behind. 
Few pieces of maritime scenery are thus 
more impressive than where this lovely 
strip of green runs along the base of the 
hills that rise, dark and lonely, from the 
fiords of Mull and Skye, and the western 
shores of Ross, Inverness, and Argyle. 

* But the raised beach has other ad- 
vantages than those which are claimed 
by agriculture. Its level surface affords 
an admirable site for the erection of 
towns and villages, which can spread 
out, on either hand, along the sea-margin 


to an almost indefinite extent. Such a 
feature, of course, early attracted the 
notice of the islanders, and hence some 
of our oldest maritime towns stand on 
the raised beach. Where a broad river 
enters the sea, and the terrace, leaving 
the shore, extends up each side of the 
estuary, man finds a collection of phy- 
sical advantages that seem almost de- 
signed for the growth of a large com- 
mercial city. The banks of the stream, 
skirted by this level platform, are built 
over with quays and docks, harbours, 
warehouses, and streets. The town, in- 
creasing with the rise of its commerce, 
pushes outward on the same platform, 
which stretches along the sea-margin for 
miles, both to the right and the left of 
the river mouth. The streets and squares 
creep steadily onward, ever preceded by © 
a host of villas and cottages and gardens, 
like a cloud of skirmishers that ere long 
are enveloped and lost in the advancing 
army. And then, in the course of gene- 
rations, arises a city of merchant princes, 
to which, day by day, come vessels from 
all quarters of the heaven, laden with 
the riches of every clime. Examples 
of these features will readily suggest 
themselves to every reader. ‘The lower 
parts of London, for example, that run 
along the margin of the Thames, in- 
cluding, of course, the docks and quays, 
are built upon a portion of the raised 
beach. The same has been the site of 
the great commercial works along the 
Mersey, which have made Liverpool a 
mart for the world. And in Glasgow, 
also, the Broomielaw, and warehouses 
skirting the Clyde, extend along the 
same level terrace. 

Since then this strange platform, which 
indents our islands, presents so many 
points of importance tous as acommercial 
and agricultural people, it may be well 
to ask, with my friend, how such a 
platform came to exist? No one, I 
think, who sees it, even for the first time, 
can fail to perceive that it is truly what 
its geological name indicates it to be 
—an old sea-beach worn out of the 
coast, when the relative height of sea 
and land was different from that which 
obtains in Britain now. Its level sur- 
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face sloping with an almost impercep- 
tible inclination towards the present 
beach, the sinuous cliff which so often 
bounds its inland margin, the caves and 
clefts, and creeks, into which that cliff 
is so frequently worn—these are features 
which the observer sets down at once as 
the products of the action of the sea, 
and he concludes with reason that, as 
the tides never rise now nearly so far 
as the surface of the platform, far less 
advance inland to the base of the old 
caves and clifis, there must have been a 
change of level, the sea being either 
lower, or the land higher, than it was 
when the older beach was thrown up, 
and the inland caves were worn and 
hollowed by the restless surge. 

If the mere outward aspect of the 
terrace be enough to assure us that it 
has been the work of the sea, we obtain 
a clue as to how and when this work 
was carried on, by considering the 
nature of the materials of which the 
terrace is composed. Let the reader 
imagine himself at some part of the 
coast where the structure of the terrace 
has been laid bare along a line of low 
cliff exposed, at-high tides, to the wash 
of the breakers. At the bottom of this 
cliff, and forming perhaps the floor of 
the present beach, we may chance to 
see a surface of hard rock, limestone, 
sandstone, granite, or porphyry, the 
origin of which has evidently nothing 
whatever to do with either the present 
or the former beach, but which must 
have been just as hard and ancient- 
looking a rock, and must have offered 
as much resistance to the waves, when 
they piled up the old beach, as it does 
to the waves that are piling up the new 
one. Further along the coast we may 
see the same rocks rising up into huge 
cliffs, that are worn by the breakers into 
creeks and caves, and isolated crags. 
And, away inland, it may be several 
miles, at the further side of the level 
terrace, we may see another line of cliffs 
as wasted and worn as those of the shore, 
but now silent and at rest—their sides 
not dark with sea-weed, but feathered 
with fern and brier, and their caverns 
the haunt of the fox and martin, instead 
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of the otter and the screaming sea-mew. 
And thus we see that the ocean is now 
only carrying on at other points the 
same work of demolition which marked 
its limits in ancient times. The hard 
rock, which forms the existing beach, 
must therefore run inland under the 
terrace and join the old cliffs where these 
sink below the surface. Let us now 
see what the waves have laid down 
upon the almost rectangular incision 
which they have thus cut along the 
margin of our islands. Standing again 
at the base of the low cliff along which 
the materials that compose the terrace 
ave being laid bare by the tides, we find 
that this terrace consists of nothing but 
successive layers of sand, silt, and gravel, 
often full of shells; in short, that its 
compartments resemble exactly the 
deposits which are at this moment 
thrown down by the waves on the pre- 
sent beach. The flat surface which so 
arrests the eye, skirting the shore as it 
does, with a belt of gardens and fields, 
villas and towns, is really the surface of 
an old beach which is made up of sand, 
and gravel, and shells, like any beach of 
the present day. So that not only in its 
general appearance, but still more in the 
nature and arrangement of its materials, 
this flat maritime platform affords deci- 
sive evidence that sea and land have 
had at one time, in Britain, a different 
relation to each other from that in which 
they stand to-day. 

The surface of the terrace varies 
from twenty to thirty feet above high- 
water mark. Let us take it at an 
average height of twenty-fivé feet. This, 
then, represents the difference between 
the present and the former levels. 
It is plain that, to account for such 
a difference, we must have recourse 
to some other explanation than a mere 
variation in the form of the coast- 
line, caused by the wearing effects of 
the sea, whereby the waves now no 
longer have access to cliffs and crags, 
among which they had previously toiled 
The general uniformity and 
persistence of the terrace round so large 
a part of the British Isles, shows that it 
must be due to some general and power- 
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ful cause. Either, therefore, the sea 
must have receded, or the land’ must 
have risen to the extent of at least 
twenty-five feet since the sands and 
gravels of the terrace were deposited. 
That such changes of level are due to 
the upheaval of the land, rather than to 
the recession of the sea, will be evident, if 
we reflect that the sea-level over the 
whole globe must, on the whole, remain 
uniform ; so that the waters of the ocean 
cannot retire from the shores of our 
land, without also receding from the 
shores of every other part of the earth. 
Undoubtedly there must have been, in 
times past, and there may be going on 
even now, depressions of various portions 
of the bed of the sea, and such down- 
ward movements tend, of course, to 
lower the sea-level over the whole globe. 
But even the greatest depression which 
we can suppose probable would produce, 
perhaps, a scarcely appreciable change, 
since its effect would have to be distri- 
buted equally over every ocean, and sea, 
and firth, and estuary, and bay, from 
pole to pole. Besides, traces of the 
recession would be more or less visible 
in every country, and these would retain 
a uniform level above the previous tide- 
mark. The old beach would never 
appear ten feet above the tides at one 
place, and twenty feet at another. Hence, 
as amatter of theory, geologists hold that, 
where the sea seems either to encroach 
upon or retire from its shores, the change 
lies, not with the sea, but with the land. 
The ocean, which we take to be the em- 
blem of all that is fickle and unstable, is 
thus, in reality, constant and unchanging ; 
while the solid earth and the everlasting 
hills, which form our types of stability 
and rest, have risen above the ocean 
level, and sunk below it, many times 
in the past history of our planet, 
and are, in not a few places, rising 
or sinking even now. The coast of 
Sweden is a well-known example of 
the progress of these movements. The 
southern part of that peninsula is, at 
this moment, undergoing a slow sub- 
mergence beneath the waters of the 
Baltic. Further north this downward 
tendency gradually lessens, and is re- 


placed by one of an opposite kind. The 
rest of Sweden, towards the north, is 
actually rising, and the rate has been 
ascertained to be as much as from three 
to four feet in a century. Beds of 
marine shells occur even two hundred 
feet above the present tide-mark, and 
extend along the coast for many miles. 
Further north, the upward movement 
appears to become gradually feebler, and 
we know that the coasts of Greenland 
are actually sinking, and at so rapid a 
rate that the settlers have had, more 
than once, to remove inland the poles 
on which they used to place their boats. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into 
the question of the cause of these move- 
ments. They are, of course, merely the 
external signs of vast agencies that are | 
at work within the crust of the earth. 
That these agencies have been in opera- 
tion beneath the area occupied by the 
British isles is abundantly evident in 
the lines of elevated shore-deposits 
which skirt our coasts, and which repre- 
sent the extent to which the upheaving 
movements have been carried within 
a comparatively recent geological period. 

Now, when did this upheaval take 
place? Must it be assigned, like so 
many other changes of which the geolo- 
gist tells, to some unknown and indefi- 
nite period that long preceded the advent 
of man? Or is there any evidence to 
show that it has been effected since the 
first aborigines paddled their canoes 
among the creeks and estuaries of Bri- 
tain ? Let me answer, in one word, that, 
with regard to the Northern half of the 
island, the upheaval has undoubtedly 
been completed since man set foot on 
these shores, nay, that there are good 
grounds for believing it to be of later 
date than the Roman invasion. A 
present I cannot determine to what ex- 
tent the central and southern parts of 
England participated in the change. 
Possibly they may have remained at rest, 
and the raised beaches which fringe 
their coast-line may belong to an older 
era. But that Scotland, and probably 
also the Northern counties of England, 
have been upraised within the human 
period can easily be shown. 
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The evidence on which this conclu- 
sion rests is of the simplest kind. The 
deposits of the raised beach, consisting 
of sand, clay, and beds of shells, are 
clearly such as could only be formed 
under high-water mark ; and, as they are 
now greatly above the reach of the 
highest tides, we infer, as a necessary 
deduction, that the land has risen above 
the sea. If now we find associated 
with the shells various implements of 
human workmanship, arranged in such 
a way as to preclude the supposition 
that’ they could by any chance have 
been buried there artificially, or have 
fallen into the shell-beds through cracks 
of the ground, we are forced to the con- 
clusion not only that the land has been 
elevated, but that this elevation has 
been effected since the appearance of 
man. And this is exactly the state of 
the case in Scotland. 

The three great estuaries of the Clyde, 
the Forth, and the Tay, are each skirted 
by strips of flat ground, the surface of 
which may be on an average about five- 
and-twenty feet above the limit of high 
tide. These level flats are sometimes only 
a few yards broad ; but, in some places 
they expand into broad plains, which are 
known as carses, and are famed as the 
most fertile tracts in the country. As 
the reader may have conjectured, they 
are really parts of the old raised beach ; 
the sea once alternately ebbed and flowed 
across their level surface, and deposited 
there those layers of mud and silt upon 
which the present fertility of the soil 
depends. Moreover, in the clay which 
now composes this carse-land, sea-shells 
abound ; every ditch or deep drain in 
certain localities lays them open in 
thousands, showing how complete was 
the ascendancy of the sea over those 
plains, where in one district the farmer 
now ploughs his fields, and the merchant 
builds his villa, and where in another 
direction stretch the streets and squares 
ofa busy city. But, in addition to these 
marine remains, there occur in the up- 


raised deposits of all the three estuaries ’ 


traces of the presence of man—canoes, 
flint-hgtchets, harpoons, anchors, and 
pottery—not buried by human hands, 
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but naturally deposited and covered 
over with layers of silt and sand, and 
even with beds of shells. Hence we 
cannot for a moment hesitate to accept 
the conclusion that man must have wit- 
nessed the last upward movement by 
which the island attained its present 
level. 

The elevated silt of the Clyde at 
Glasgow has been especially rich in 
these relics of our aboriginal ancestors. 
No fewer than eighteen canoes are re- 
corded as having been at various times 
disinterred in that neighbourhood. Some 
of these were actually found below the 
streets of the town, in the process of 
digging out foundations for buildings or 
constructing sewers and drains. For 
the most part they were of rude work- 
manship, consisting each of one solid 
oak stem, hollowed out roughly either 
with fire or by means of some stone im- 
plement. Others, however, evinced the 
use of metal tools, and showed no small 
amount of ingenuity and mechanical 
skill. Probably they did not all belong 
to one period ; the more primitive ones 
being the work of the earlier inhabi- 
tants, while the more elaborate were 
executed by later and somewhat more 
civilized generations. They were im- 
bedded in the clay in such a way as to 
indicate that they had sunk in water, 
and had been slowly enveloped in the 
mud that gathered over the bed of the 
river. One of them was stuck in the 
clay in a nearly vertical position, with 
the prow uppermost, as if it had been 
out in a storm, and, capsizing, had gone 
to the bottom. They lay at various 
depths from the surface—some being at 
the level of low water, while others were 
situated considerably above the limits of 
the highest recorded tide or river-flood. 
And in every instance they were over- 
laid by the common alluvium of the 
river—a well-stratified clay, not formed 
by any sudden rush of water carrying 
mud along with it, but by the slow de- 
posit of the river. It is plain that, at 
the present relative levels of the estuary 
and its banks, this alluvium could not 
have been laid down where we find it. 
To account for the position of the ca- 
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noes, too, it is necessary to admit that 
the sea once covered to some depth the 
belts of flat ground that run along 
the margin of the Clyde at Glasgow, 
and hence that, since the days of the 
aborigines, the land has here actually 
risen above the sea. , 

Apart from questions of science, it is 
not uninteresting to mark at how early an 
epoch the advantages of the Clyde, as a 
maritime station, were recognised. The 
number of canoes shows that the river 
must have been much frequented, al- 
though no record remains to indicate what 
may have been the traffic in which they 
were engaged. What a suggestive con- 
trast, too, is presented to us by the present 
and the ancient aspect of the scene! 
To-day all is bustle and business. Ships 
from the remotest corners of the earth 
come hither with their merchandize. 
Vast warehouses and stores are ranged 
row upon row along the margin of the 
river, and in these are piled the produc- 
tions of every clime. Streets, noisy 
with the rattle of wheels and the tread 
of horses and the hum of men, stretch 
away, to the right hand and the left, as 
far as the eye can reach. The air is heavy 
with the smoke belched out from thou- 
sands of chimneys. And so, day after 
day, the same endless din goes on ; every 
year adding to it, as the streets and 
squares creep outward and the tide of 
human life keeps constantly flowing. 
But how different the scene when the 
early races navigated these waters ! 
Down in the earth, beneath these very 
warehouses and streets, lies the bed of 
the old river with the remains of the 
canoes that floated on its surface—silent 
witnesses of the changes that have been 
effected, not less on the land than on its 
inhabitants. We can picture that dim, 
long-forgotten time, when the sea rose, 
at least five-and-twenty feet higher in 
the valley than it does now, and covered 
with a broad sheet of water the site of 
the lower parts of the present city of 
Glasgow. We see the skirts of the dark 
Caledonian forest sweeping away to the 
north among the mists and shadows of 
the distant hills. The lower grounds are 
brown with peat-bogs and long dreary 


flats of stunted bent, on which there 
grows here and there a hazel or an alder- 
bush, or, perchance, a solitary fir, beneath 
whose branches a herd of wild cattle, 
white as the driven snow, browse on 
the scanty herbage. Yonder, far to the 
right, a few red deer are slowly pacing 
up the valley, as the heron, with hoarse 
outcry and lumbering flight, takes wing, 
and a canoe, manned by a swarthy savage, 
with bow across his shoulders, pushes 
out from the shore. The smoke that 
curls from the brake in front shows 
where his comrades are busy before 
their tents hollowing out the stem of a 
huge oak, that fell on the neighbouring 
slope when the last storm swept across 
from the Atlantic. And there stretches 
the broad river—its surface never dis- 


turbed save by the winds of lieaven, or ~ 


by the plunge of the water-fowl, and 
the paddles of the canoes—its clear cur- 
rent never darkened except when the 
rain clouds have gathered far away on 
the southern hills, and the spate comes 
roaring down the glens and the water- 
falls, and hurries away red and rapid to 
lose itself in the sea. Such was the 
landscape when our forefathers first 
looked upon it. How came it to undergo 
so total a change? It is not merely 
that man himself has advanced, that he 
has uprooted the old forests, extirpated 
the wild cattle, driven away the red 
deer to the fastnesses of the mountains, 
drained the peat-bogs, covered the coun- 
try with corn-fields and villages, and 
built along the margin of the river a 
great city. True, he has done all this, and 
has undoubtedly been the chief agent 
in the general change. But nature, too, 
has helped him. Those vast forces that 
are lodged beneath the crust of the 
earth have slowly upheaved the land, 
and have converted a large part of the 
bottom of the old estuary into good, 
dry ground, covered with the richest 
soil, and fitted in no common degree for 
the growth of streets. And hence, 
where his, ancestors floated their rude 
boats he builds his warehouses, and on 
tracts that were ever wet with the ooze 
of river and sea, and bore no other 
inhabitants than the cuckle and mussel, 
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with their congeners, he now plants his 
country villas and lays out his pleasure- 
grounds, 

If such extensive changes can be 
traced so clearly on the west side of the 
country, it may easily be supposed that 
traces of a similar revolution are not 
wanting on the east side. ‘The estuary 
of the Forth, in its upper part, is 
bounded, especially along the southern 
margin, by a broad, level plain, known 
as the “Carse of Falkirk.” This flat 
ground extends away up the valley for 
some fifteen miles above Stirling, and 
even at its upper limit, not far from 
where the Forth bursts from the High- 
land mountains, its surface does not 
rise to a height of so much as forty 
feet above the level of the sea. In the 
lower part of the carse the surface is 
about twenty-tive feet above high-water 
mark, and its inequalities are so slight 
that it looks like a dead level. Here 
again the reader will have no difficulty 
in recognising the old raised beach ; he 
can picture the sea flowing over the 
surface of the carse at high-water, and 
retreating again as the tide ebbed. Here, 
too, below the grassy covering, the clay 
contains thousands of marine shells, 
grouped in regular layers exactly as the 
animals lived and died upon the spot. 
In so far, therefore, the evidence corre- 
sponds with that of the Clyde, and 
leads us to infer an elevation of the 
land to the extent of at least five-and- 
twenty feet. Nor are proofs lacking 
that here, too, this uprise was actually 
beheld by man. In the upper layers of 
the carse clay of the Forth, fully twenty 
feet above the highest level of the tide, 
the skeletons of no fewer than three 
whales have been at different times 
exhumed. They measured from seventy 
to eighty feet in length, and, in at least 
one instance, lay with the head point- 
ing up the estuary, as if the animal 
had got into shallow water and had 
stranded while ascending from the 
sea. The most remarkable circum- 
stance in connexion with the discovery 
of these skeletons was that two of them 
were accompanied by a piece of perfora- 
ted stag’s horn, evidently of human 
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workmanship, one of the pieces having 
still attached to it a fragment of the 
shaft of wood to which it had been 
fastened. Now, no whale could have 
advanced some miles inland to a height 
of twenty feet above high water, and 
we may be quite certain that the skele- 
tons (which were entire) could not have 
been carried inland by the natives. 
There is only one solution of the ques- 
tion. The land has actually risen ; and 
the occurrence of the two horn imple- 
ments in undisturbed clay beside the 
skeletons proves that, when the whales 
stranded, man was already a denizen of 
the country, and, consequently, that the 
upheaval to which the island owes its 
present configuration has taken place 
within the human period. 

The “human period,” however, is 
daily becoming a more indefinite and 
extended epoch ; for modern research 
tends to throw the early races of man 
farther back than the date which we 
have been in the habit of assigning to 
them. Is there nothing, then, in the 
nature or contents of the raised beach 
to tell about what part of this vast 
human period the last elevation of the 
Scottish coasts took place? If the space 
of this article permitted, it would not 
be difficult to show that the general 
bearing of the archeological evidence 
from the raised beach points to a not 
very remote era as the probable time 
when the elevation was effected. The 
more finished of the Clyde canoes, 
the iron implements from the carses 
of the Forth and Tay, and the absence 
of what can be proved to be very 
ancient antiquities on the terrace of the 
old beach, are facts which indicate that 
the rise of the land was completed, not 
only after man had come to the country, 
but after he had passed out of his earlier 
stages of barbarism, and had become 
expert in the use of metal tools. Nay 
more, an examination of the Roman 
remains, more especially of the Wall of 
Antonine, where it terminates on the 
éast ‘at the Forth, and on the west at 
the Clyde, and the Wall of Severus at 
its end on the Solway Firth, will lead 
the observer to suspect that the change 
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of level may even be, at least in part, 
later than the advent of the Romans to 
Britain. This fact, however, has not 
been hitherto recognised. The Antonine 
Wall has, indeed, been alleged to prove 
that since the time of the Romans no 
alteration of the relative level of sea 
and land has taken place. It is suf- 
ficient to reply, that the Wall, at both 
its eastern and western ends, lies above 
the limit of the raised beach. If we could 
restore the land to the position which 
it occupied when that beach was actually 
covered by the tides at high water—that 
is, if we could depress Scotland some 
twenty or five-and-twenty feet below 
the sea-level—no partof the Roman Wall 
would be submerged. So far from such 
a submersion overtaking any Roman 
antiquities along the Scottish coast, I 
believe it will really be found to explain 
various topographical difficulties, such 
as the position of certain Roman towns 
and harbours. 

Early in the summer of the past year, 
I was fortunate enough to light upon a 
sand-pit close to the margin of the Water 
of Leith, where that stream, after wind- 
ing through the rich plains of Edin- 
burghshire, enters the Firth of Forth, at 
Leith. In this opening were laid bare 
the various layers of sand, gravel, silt, 
and shells, to which reference has been 
so often made in this paper as the cha- 
racteristic deposits of the raised beach. 
The height of these strata above the sea- 
level was about twenty-five feet, the same 
elevation as the surface of the Falkirk 
carse. The top of the sand-pit was pro- 
bably about thirty feet. At a first glance, 
there was nothing to distinguish the 
section here displayed from the ordinary 
character of the old beach, where it runs 
up the estuary of a stream. The layers 
of sand and silt exactly resemble those 
which are at this moment being depo- 
sited along the neigbouring shores. In 
looking more narrowly, however, in 
company with my friend Dr. Young, of 
the Geological Survey, I succeeded, along 
with him, in detecting some fragments 
of pottery regularly imbedded in one of 
the silt beds, and overlaid by several feet 
of stratified sand and shells. Following 
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up this discovery, we obtained some 
additional pieces of the same kind of 
pottery, along with some fragmentary 
bones, which my friend regarded at the 
time as probably those of a deer. We 
submitted the pottery to the curator of 
the Antiquarian Museum, at Edinburgh, 
who allowed us to compare it with the 
collection of ceramic antiquities in the 
Museum. Its resemblance to the 
coarse yellow pottery of the larger 
Roman vessels was complete, in colour, 
texture, thickness, and, indeed, in its 
whole appearance. ‘The curator, Mr. 
Macculloch, had previously indicated its 
apparently Roman character, and it was 
highly satisfactory to see the date of the 
fragments so clearly shown by the 
amphore and other utensils of the Mu- 
scum. When we had ascertained that the 
pottery was really the work of Roman 
hands, the deduction that must be 
drawn from its occurrence where we 
found it, became clear enough. But, 
lest there should have been by any 
chance a mistake on our part as to the 
precise nature of the deposit in which 
the fragments lay imbedded, or as to 
the manner of their occurrence, we 
repaired once more to the sand-pit, 
taking another geological friend to 
assist. With the aid of a large pick- 
axe and spade we removed a consider- 
able amount of the stiff, dark-coloured 
silt, and found a few more fragments of 
the same character as before. We fully 
confirmed our original observations. 
The fragments of pottery were im- 
bedded in the silt horizontally, like the 
flatter stones and oyster valves, just 2s 
they would have been assorted by the 
tide upon the beach. Above them were 
thin layers of pure sand, intercalated in 
straight horizontal lines amid the silt, 
and over all came some bands of strati- 
fied shell-sand, with barnacles still 
adhering to.some of the larger stones. 
These strata had thus never been dis- 
turbed since their deposition ; and the 
fragments of pottery were so arranged 
as to preclude the possibility of their 
having been introduced from the surface 
through rents in the clay. The con- 
clusion, therefore, followed necessarily, 
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that these strata formed the shore when 
the fragments of pottery were thrown 
down where we found them, and that, 
since that period, the old beach has been 
elevated along with the rest of the 
country to a height of somewhere about 
five-and-twenty feet. The Roman ori- 
gin of the pottery proved further that 
this elevation must have been effected 
since the year 80 of our era, that being 
the date of the first Roman invasion of 
Scotland. 

It remains as the work of future years 
to determine to what extent the rest of 
Britain participated in this movement. 
That the upheaval extended over the 
whole of the centre of Scotland cannot 
be doubted. That it may have included 
at least the north of England is ren- 
dered not improbable, from the fact that 
the western end of the Wall of Severus, 
which reached the sea on the shores of 
the Solway, is now a long way distant 
from the shore. This interval may, 
however, be to some extent, the result 
of a silting up of the estuary. We 
have still to learn, too, about what cen- 
tury the upward movement ceased, for 
during the last three or four hundred 
years, at least, there does not appear to 
have been any change in the level of sea 
and land. It probably went on very 
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slowly, during those long cark centuries 
about which we know so little, the land 
rising inch by inch and foot by foot, and 
the sea appearing to creep back from 
cliff and sluice, making islets of sub- 
merged rocks, forsaking clefts and caves 
wherein it loved to boil and foam, and 
leaving wide level tracts of marshy 
ground along the margin of the firths 
and bays. So gradual and tranquil a 
change was little likely to attract atten- 
tion, during those ages of wild warfare, 
when Caledonian and Roman, Pict and 
Scot, Saxon and Norman, alternately 
strove for the possession of the lonely 
moors and mountains, and gloomy im- 
penetrable forests of ancient Scotland. 
We are not to expect to find it recorded 
among the wars and battles that form 
the main subject of our older chronicles. 
Yet it is far from impossible that acci- 
dental notices may there be found, help- 
ing us to understand how the upheaval 
went on, and about what period the 
land came to be stationary. I commend 
the subject to those who addict them- 
selves to archzological pursuits. Every 
fact that tends in any way to show the 
progress of the change has not only a 
geological importance, but possesses no 
little interest in relation to our history 
as a great seafaring people. 


RAVENSHOE 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “GEOFFRY HAMLYN.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
LADY HAINAULT’S BLOTTING-BOOK. 


In the natural course of events, I ought 
now to follow Charles in his military 
career, step by step. But the fact is 
that I know no more about the details 
of horse-soldiering than a marine, and, 
therefore, I cannot. It is within the 
bounds of possibility that the reader 
may congratulate himself on my igno- 
rance, and it may also be possible that 
he has good reason for so doing. 


Within a fortnight after Hornby’s 
introduction to Lord Saltire and Lady 
Ascot, he was off with the head-quarters 
of his regiment to Varna. The depét 
was at Windsor, and there, unknown to 
Hornby, was Charles, drilling and drill- 
ing. ‘Two more troops were to follow 
the head-quarters in a short time, and 
so well had Charles stuck to his duty 


that he was considered fit to take his 


place in one of them. Before his mous- 
taches were properly grown, he found 
himself a soldier in good earnest. 

In all his troubles this was the hap- 
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piest time he had, for he had got rid of 
the feeling that he was a disgraced man. 
If he must wear a livery, he would 
wear the Queen’s; there was no disgrace 
in that. He was a soldier, and he would 
be a hero. Sometimes, perhaps, he 
thought for a moment that he, with his 
two thousand pounds worth of educa- 
tion, might have been better employed 
than in littering a horse, and swash- 
bucklering about among the Windsor 
taverns; but he did not think long 
about it. If there were any disgrace in 
the matter, there was a time coming 
soon, by all accounts, when the disgrace 
would be wiped out in fire and blood. 
On the Sunday, when he saw the Eton 
lads streaming up to the terrace, the old 
Shrewsbury days, and the past gene- 
rally, used to come back to him rather 
unpleasantly ; but the bugle put it all 
out of his head again in a moment. 
Were there not the three most famous 
armies in the world gathering, gather- 
ing, for a feast of ravens? Was not 
the world looking on in silence and 
awe, to see England, France, and Russia 
locked in a death-grip? Was not he to 
make one at the merry meeting? Who 
could think at such a time as this ? 

The time was getting short now. In 
five days they were to start for South- 
ampton, to follow the head-quarters to 
Constantinople, to Varna, and so into 
the dark thunder-cloud beyond. He 
felt as certain that he would never come 
back again, as that the sun would rise 
on the morrow. 

He made the last energetic effort that 
he made at all. It was like the last 
struggle of a drowning man. He says 
that the way it happened was this. And 
I believe him, for it was one of his own 
mad impulses, and, like all his other 
impulses, it came too late. They came 
branking into some pot-house, half-a- 
dozen of them, and talked loud about 
this and that, and orie young lad among 
them said, that “he would give a 
thousand pounds, if he had it, to see 
his sister before he went away, for fear 
she should think that he had gone off 
without thinking of her.” 

Charles left them and walked up the 


street. As he walked his purpose grew. 
He went straight to the quarters of a 
certain cornet, sop to the major of the 
regiment, and asked to speak to him. 

The cornet, a quiet, smooth-faced boy, 
listened patiently to what he had to say, 
but shook his head and told him he 
feared it was impossible. But, he said, 
after a pause, he would help him all he 
could. The next morning he took him 
to the major while he was alone at 
breakfast, and Charles laid his case be- 
fore him so well, that the kind old man 
gave him leave to go to London at four 
o'clock, and come back by the last train 
the same evening. 

The Duchess of Cheshire’s ball was 
the last and greatest which was given 
that season. It was, they say, in some 
sort like the Duchess of Richmond’s - 
ball before Waterloo. The story I have 
heard is, that Lord George Barty per- 
suaded his mother to give it, because 
he was sure that it would be the last 
ball he should ever dance at. At all 
events the ball was given, and he was 
right, for he sailed in the same ship as 
Charles four days after, and was killed 
at Balaclava. However, we have no- 
thing to do with that. All we have to 
do with is the fact, that it was a very 
great ball indeed, and that Lady Hainault 
was going to it. 

Some traditions and customs grow 
by degrees into laws, ay, and into laws 
less frequently broken than those made 
and provided by Parliament. Allow 
people to walk across the corner of one 
of your fields for twenty years, and there 
is a right of way, and they may walk 
across that field till the crack of doom. 
Allow a man to build a hut on your 
property, and live in it for twenty years, 
and you can’t get rid of him. He 
gains a right there. (I never was an- 
noyed in either of these ways myself, 
for reasons which I decline to mention ; 
but it is the law, I believe.) There is no 
law to make the young men fire off guns 
at one’s gate on the 5th of November, 
but they never miss doing it. (I found 
some of the men using their rifles 
for this purpose last year, and had to 
fulminate about it). To follow out the 
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argument, there was no rule in Lord 
Hainault’s house that the children 
should always come in and see their 
aunt dress fora ball. But they always 
did ; and Lady Hainault herself, though 
she could be perfectly determined, never 
dared to question their right. 

They behaved very well. Flora brought 
in a broken picture-broom, which, stuck 
into an old straw hat of Archy’s, served 
her for feathers. She also made unto 
herself a newspaper fan. Gus had an 
old twelfth-cake ornament on his breast 
for a star, and a tape round his knee for 
a garter. In this guise they represented 
the Duke and Duchess of Cheshire, and 
received their company in a corner, as 
good as gold. As for Archy, he nursed 
his cat, sucked his thumb, and looked 
at his aunt. 

Mary was “ by way of” helping Lady 
Hainault’s maid, but she was very clumsy 
about it, and her hands shook a good 
deal. Lady Hainault, at last looking up, 
saw that she was deadly pale, and cry- 
ing. So, instead of taking any notice, 
she dismissed the children as soon as 
she could, as a first step towards being 
left alone with Mary. 

Gus and Flora, finding that they must 
go, changed the game, and made be- 
lieve they were at court, and that their 
aunt was the Queen. So they dexter- 
ously backed to the door and bowed 
themselves out. Archy was lord cham- 
berlain, or gold stick, or what not, and 
had to follow them in the same way. 
He was less successful, for he had to 
walk backwards, sucking his thumb, 
and nursing his cat upside down (she 
was a patient cat, and was as much ac- 
customed to be nursed that way as any 
other). He got on very well till he 
came to the door, when he fell on the 
back of his head, crushing his cat and 
biting his thumb to the bone. Gus and 
Flora picked him up, saying that lord 
chamberlains never cried when they fell 
on the backs of their heads. But Archy, 
poor dear, was obliged to cry a little, 
the more so as the dear cat had bolted 
upstairs, with her tail as big as a fox’s, 
and Archy was afraid she was angry 
with him, which seemed quite pos- 
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sible. So Mary had to go out and take 
him to the nursery. He would stop his 
erying, he said, if she would tell him 
the story of Tredy Avedy. So she told 
it him quite to the end, where the baffled 
old sorcerer, Gongolo, gets into the plate- 
warmer with his three farthings and 
the brass soup ladle, shuts the doer after 
him, aud disappears for ever. After 
which she went down to Lady Hainault’s 
room again. 

Lady Hainault was alone now. She 
was sitting before her dressing table, 
with her hands folded, apparently look- 
ing at herself in the glass. She took 
no notice of what she had seen ; though, 
now they were alone together, she 
determined that Mary should tell her 
what was the matter—for, in truth, she 
was very anxious to know. She never 
looked at Mary when she came in; she 
only said, 

“ Mary, my love, how do I look?” 

“T never saw you look so beautiful 
before,” said Mary. 

“Tam glad of that. Hainault is so 
ridiculously proud of me, that I really 
delight in looking my best. Now, Mary, 
let me have the necklace; that is all, I 
believe, unless you would like me to put 
on a little rouge.” 

Mary tried to laugh but could not. 
Her hands were shaking so that the 
jewels were clicking together as she held 
them. Lady Hainault saw that she 
must help her to speak, but she had no 
occasion ; the necklace helped her. 

It was a very singular necklace, a 
Hainault heirloom, which Lady Hainault 
always wore on grand occasions to please 
her husband. There was no other neck- 
lace like it anywhere, though some folks 
who did not own it said it was old- 
fashioned, and should be reset. It was 
a collar of nine points, the ends of bril- 
liants, running upwards as the points 
broadened into larger rose diamonds. 
The eye, catching the end of the points, 
was dazzled with yellow light, which 
faded into red as the rays of the larger 
Toses overpowered the brilliants: and at 
the upper rim the soft crimson haze of 
light melted, overpowered, into nine 
blazing great rubies. It seemed, how- 
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ever, a shame to hide such a beautiful 
neck by such a glorious bauble. 

Mary was trying to clasp it on, but 
her fingers failed, and down went the 
jewels clashing on the floor. The next 
moment she was down too, on her 
knees, clutching Lady Hainault’s hand, 
and saying, or trying to say, in spite of 
a passionate burst of sobbing, “ Lady 
Hainault, let me see him ; let me see 
him, or I shall die.” 

Lady Hainault turned suddenly upon 
her, and laid her disengaged hand upon 
her hair. ~“ My little darling,” she said, 
“my pretty little bird.” 

“You must let me see him. You 
could not be so cruel. I always loved 
him, not like a sister, oh! not like a 
sister, woe to me. As you love Lord 
Hainault ; I know it now.” 

“My poor little Mary. I always 
thought something of this kind.” 

“He is coming to-night. He sails 
to-morrow or next day, and I shall 
never see him again.” 

“Sails! where for?” 

“T don’t know; he does not say. But 
you must let me see him. He don’t 
dream I care for him, Lady Hainault. 
But I must see him, or I shall die.” 

“You shall see him ; but who is it ? 
Any one I know?” 

“Who is it? Who could it be but 
Charles Ravenshoe.” 

“Good God! Coming here to- 
night. Mary, ring the bell for Al- 
wright. Send round to South Audley 
Street for Lord Saltire, or William 
Ravenshoe, or some of them. They are 
dying to catch him. There is something 
more in their eagerness than you or 
I know of. Send at once, Mary, or we 
shall be too late. When does he come ? 
Get up, my dear. My poor little Mary. 
I am so sorry. Is he coming here? And 
how soon will he come, dear? Do be 
calm. Think what we may do for him. 
He should be here now. Stay, I will 
write a note—just one line. Where is 
my blotting-book? Alwright, get my 
blotting-book. And stay; say that, if 
any one calls for Miss Corby, he is to 
be shown into the drawing-room at once. 
Let us go there, Mary.” 
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Alwright had meanwhile, not having 
heard the last sentence, departed to the 
drawing-room, and possessed herself of 
Lady Hainault’s portfolio, meaning to 
carry it up to the dressing-room ; then 
she had remembered the message about 
any one calling being shown up to the 
drawing-room, and had gandered down 
to the hall to give it to the porter; after 
which she gandered upstairs to the 
dressing-room again, thinking that Lady 
Hainault was there. So, while she and 
Mary were looking for the blotting-book 
impatiently in the drawing-room, the 
door was opened, and the servant an- 
nounced, “A gentleman to see Miss 
Corby.” 

He had discreetly said a gentleman, 
for he did not like to say a dragoon. 
Mary turned round and saw a man all . 
scarlet and gold before her, and was 
frightened and did not know him. But 
when he said, “ Mary,” in the old, old 
voice, there came such a rush of bygone 
times, bygone words, scenes, sounds, meet- 
ings and partings, sorrows and joys, into 
her wild, warm little heart, that, with a 
low, loving, tender cry, she ran to him 
and hid her face on his bosom. 

And Lady Hainault swept out of the 
room after that unlucky blotting-book. 
And I intend to go after her, out of 
mere politeness, to help her to find it. 
I will not submit to be lectured for 
making an aposiopesis. If any think 
they could do this business better 
than I, let them communicate with 
the publishers, and finish the story for 
themselves. I decline to go into that 
drawing-room at present. I shall wander 
upstairs into my lady’s chamber, after 
that goosey-gander Alwright, and see 
what she has done with the blotting- 
book. 

Lady Hainault found the idiot of a 
woman in her dressing-room, looking at 
herself in the glass, with the blotting 
book under her arm. The maid looked 
as foolish as people generally do who 
are caught looking at themselves in the 
glass. (How disconcerting it is to be 
found standing on a chair before the 
chimney glass, just to have a look at 
your entire figure before going to a 
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party !) But Lady Hainault said nothing 
to her; but, taking the book from under 
her arm, she sat down and fiercely 
scrawled off a note to Lord Saltire, to be 
opened by any of them, to say that 
Charles Ravenshoe was then in her 
house, and to come in God’s name. 

“I have caged their bird for them,” 
she said out loud when she had just 
finished and was folding up the letter ; 
“they will owe me a good turn for 
this.” 

The maid, who had no notion any- 
thing was the matter, had been surrep- 
titiously looking in the glass again, and 
wondering whether her nose was really 
so very red after all, When Lady Hain- 
ault spoke thus aloud to herself, she 
gave a guilty start, and said, “ Imme- 
diately, my lady,” which you will per- 
ceive was not exactly appropriate to the 
occasion. 

“Don’t be a goose, my good old Al- 
wright, and don’t tread on my necklace, 
Alwright ; it is close at your feet.” 

So it was. Lying where Mary had 
dropped it. Alwright thought she must 
have knocked it off the dressing table ; 
but, when Lady Hainault told her that 
Miss Corby had dropped it there, Al- 
wright began to wonder why her lady- 
ship had not thought it worth while to 
pick it up again. 

“Put it on while I seal this letter, 
will you ? I cannot trust you, Alwright ; 
I must go myself.” She went out of 
the room and quickly down stairs to the 
hall. All this had taken but a few 
minutes ; she had hurried as much as 
was possible, but the time seems longer 
to us, because, following my usual plan 
of playing the fool on important occa- 
sions, I have been telling you about the 
lady-maid’s nose. She went down quick- 
ly to the hall, and sent off one of the 
men to South Audley Street with her 
note, giving him orders to run all the 
way, and personally to see Lady Ascot, 
or some one else of those named. After 
this she came upstairs again. 

When she came to the drawing-room 
door, Charles was standing at it. “ Lady 
Hainault,” he said, “ would you come 
here, please? Poor Mary has fainted.” 
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“Poor thing,” said Lady Hainault. 
“T will come to her. One word, Mr, 
Ravenshoe. Oh, do think one instant 
of this fatal, miserable resolution of 
yours. Think how fond we have all 
been of you. Think of the love that 
your cousin and Lady Ascot bear for 
you, and communicate with them. At 
all events stay ten minutes more, and 
see one of them. I must go to poor 
Mary.” 

“ Dear Lady Hainault, you will not 
change my resolution to stand alone. 
There is a source of disgrace you proba- 
bly know nothing of. Besides, nothing 
short of an Order in Council could stop 
me now. We sail for the East in twenty- 
four hours.” 

They had just time for this, very 
hurriedly spoken, for poor little Mary 
had done what she never had done be- 
fore in her life, fainted away. Lady 
Hainault and Charles went into the 
drawing-room. 

Just before this, Alwright, coming 
down stairs, had seen her most sacred 
mistress standing at the drawing-room 
dvor, talking familiarly and earnestly to 
a common soldier. Her ladyship had 
taken his hand in hers, and was laying 
her other hand upon his breast. Al- 
wright sat down on the stairs. 

She was a poor feeble thing, and it 
was too much for her. She was Cas- 
terton-bred, and had a feeling for the 
honour of the family. Her first impulse 
was to run to Lord Hainault’s dressing- 
room door and lock him in. Her next 
was to rock herself to and fro and 
moan. She followed the latter of these 
two impulses. Meanwhile, Lady Hain- 
ault had succeeded in bringing poor 
Mary to herself. Charles had seen her 
bending over the poor little lifeless body, 
and blessed her. Presently Lady Hain- 
ault said, “She is better now, Mr. 
Ravenshoe, will you come and speak to 
her?” There was no answer. Lady 
Hainault thought Charles was in the 
little drawing-room, and had not heard 
her. She went there. It was dimly 
lighted, but she saw in a moment that 
it was empty. She grew frightened, and 
hurriedly went out on to the stairs, 
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There was no one there. She hurried 
down, and was met by the weeping Al- 
wright. 

“He is safe out of the house, my 
lady,” said that brilliant genius. “I 
saw him come out of the drawing-room, 
and I ran down and sent the hall porter 
on a message, and let him out myself. 
Oh! my lady! my lady !” 

Lady Hainault was a_perfect-tem- 
pered woman, but she could not stand 
this. “ Alwright,” she said, “you are 
a perfect, hopeless, imbecile idiot. Go 
and tell his lordship to come to me in- 
stantly. Instantly! do you hear? I 
wouldn't,” she continued to herself when 
Alwright was gone, “face Lord Saltire 
alone after this for a thousand pounds.” 

What was the result of Charles’s in- 
terview with Mary? Simply this. The 
poor little thing had innocently shown 
him, in a way he could not mistake, that 
she loved him with all her heart and 
soul. And, when he left that room, he 
had sworn an oath to himself that he 
would use all his ingenuity to prevent 
her ever setting eyes on him again. “I 
am low and degraded enough now,” he 
said to himself; “if I gave that poor 
innocent child the opportunity of nour- 
ishing her love for me, I should be too 
low to live.” 

He did not contemplate the possibility, 
you see, of raising himself to her level. 
No. He was too much broken down for 
that. Hope was dead with him. He 
had always been a man of less than 
average strength of will; and two or 
three disasters—terrible disasters they 
were, remember—had made him such as 
we see him, a helpless, drifting log upon 
the sea of chance. What Lord Welter 
had said was terribly true, “ Charles 
Ravenshoe is broken-hearted.” But to 
the very last he was a just, honourable, 
true, kind-hearted man. A man in ten 
thousand. Call him fool, if you will. 
I cannot gainsay you there. But when 
you have said that, you have finished. 

Did he love Mary? Yes, from this 
time forward, he loved her as she loved 
him ; and, the darker the night grew, 
that star burned steadily and more 
steadily yet. Never brighter, nerhaps, 


than when it gleamed on the turbid 
waters, which whelm the bodies of those 
to whose eyesight all stars have set for 
ever ! 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 


IN WHICH CUTHBERT BEGINS TO SEE 
THINGS IN A NEW LIGHT. 


Tue stream at Ravenshoe was as low as 
they had ever seen it, said the keeper’s 
boys who were allowed to take artists 
and strangers up to see the waterfall in 
the wood. The artists said that it was 
more beautiful than ever; for now, in- 
stead of roaring headlong over the 
rocks in one great sheet beneath the 
quivering oak leaves, it streamed and 
spouted over and among the black slabs. 
of slate in a million interlacing jets. 
Yes, the artists were quite satisfied with 
the state of things ; but the few happy 
souls who had dared to ask Cuthbert 
for a day or so of salmon-fishing were not 
so well satisfied by any means. While 
the artists were saying that this sort of 
thing, you know, was the sort of thing 
to show one how true it was that beauty, 
life, and art, were terms co-ordinate, 
synonymous, inseparable — that these 
made up the sum of existence — that 
the end of existence was love, and what 
was love, but the worship of the beauti- 
ful (or something of this sort, for your 
artist is but a mortal man, like the rest 
of us, and is apt, if you give him 
plenty of tobacco on a hot day, to get 
uncommon hazy in his talk)—while, I 
say, the artists were working away like 
mad, and uttering the most beautiful 
sentiments in the world, the anglers 
were, as old Master Lee, up to Slarrow, 
would have said, “ dratting ” the scenery, 
the water, the weather, the beer, and 
existence generally, because it wouldn’t 
rain. If it had rained, you see, the 
artists would have left talking about the 
beautiful, and begun “dratting” them- 
selves ; leaving the anglers to talk about 
the beautiful as best they might. Which 
fact gives rise to moral reflections of 
the profoundest sort. But every one, 
except the discontented anglers, would 
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have said that it was heavenly summer 
weather. The hay was all got in with- 
out one drop of rain on it. And now, 
as one glorious, cloudless day succeeded 
another, all the land seemed silently 
swelling with the wealth of the harvest. 
Fed by gentle dews at night, warmed by 
‘the genial sun by day, the corn began 
to turn from grey to gold, and the 
distant valleys which spread away in- 
land, folded in the mighty grey arms 
of the moor, shone out gallantly with 
acre beyond acre of yellow wheat and 
barley. A still, happy time ! 

And the sea! Who shall tell the 
beauty of the restless Atlantic in such 
weather? For nearly three weeks there 
was a gentle wind, now here, now there, 
which just curled the water, and made 
a purple shadow for such light clouds 
as crept across the blue sky above. 
Night and morning the fishing boats 
crept out and in. Never was such a 
fishing season. The mouth of the stream 
was crowded with salmon, waiting to 
get up the first fresh. You might see 
them as you sailed across the shallow 
sand-bank, the Delta of the stream, 
which had never risen above the water 
for forty years, yet which now, so still 
had been the bay for three weeks, was 
within a foot of the surface at low tide. 

A quiet, happy time! The three old 
Master Lees lay all day on the sand, 
where the fishing boats were drawn up, 
and had their meals brought to them by 
young male relatives, who immediately 
pulled off every rag of clothes they had, 
and went into the water for an hour or 
two. The minding of these ’ere clothes, 
and the looking out to sea, was quite 
enough employment for these three old 
cronies. They never fell out once for 
three weeks. They used to talk about 
the war, or the cholera, which was said 
to be here, or there, or coming, or 
gone. But they cared little about that. 
Ravenshoe was not a cholera place. It 
had never come there before, and they 
did not think it was coming now. They 
were quite right; it never came. Cuth- 
bert used his influence, and got the 
folks to move some cabbage stalks, and 
rotten fish, just to make sure, as he said. 
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They would have done more for him 
than that just now ; so it was soon ac- 
complished. The juvenile population, 
which is the pretty way of saying the 
children, might have offered considerable 
opposition to certain articles of mer- 
chandise being removed without due 
leave obtained and given ; but, when it 
was done, they were all in the water as 
naked as they were born. When it 
was over they had good sense enough 
to see that it could not be helped. These 
sweeping measures of reform, however, 
are apt to bear hard on particular cases. 
For instance, young James Lee, great- 
grandson of Master James Lee, up to 
Slarrow, lost six dozen (some say nine, 
but that I don’t believe) of oyster shells, 
which he was storing up for a grotto. 
Cuthbert very properly refunded the 
price of them, which amounted to two- 
pence. 

“ Nonsense, again,” you say. Why, 
no! What J have written above is not 
nonsense. The whims and oddities of 
a village, which one has seen with one’s 
own eyes, and heard with one’s own ears, 
are not nonsense. I knew, when 1 
began, what I had to say in this chapter, 
and I have just followed on a train of 
images. And the more readily, because: 
I know that what I have to say in 
this chapter must be said without effort 
to be said well. 

If I thought I was writing for a 
reader who was going to criticise closely 
my way of telling my story, I tell you 
the honest truth, I should tell my story 
very poorly indeed. Of course I must 
submit to the same criticism as my betters. 
But there are times when I feel that I 
must have my reader go hand in hand 
with me. To do so, he must follow the 
same train of ideas as I do. At such 
times I write as naturally as I can. I 
see that greater men than I have done, 
the same. I see that Captain Marryat, 
for instance, at a particular part of his. 
noblest novel, “ The King’s Own,” has 
put in a chapter about his grandmother 


-and the spring tides, which, for perfect 


English and rough humour, it is hard 
to match anywhere. 
I have not dared to play the fool, as 
Zz 
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he has, for two reasons. The first, that 
I could not play it so well, and the 
second, that I have no frightful tragedy 
to put before you, to counterbalance it, 
as he had. Well, it is time that this 
rambling came to an end. I hope that 
I have not rambled too far, and bored 
you. That would be very unfortunate 
just now. 

Ravenshoe bay again, then—in the 
pleasant summer drought I have been 
speaking of before! Father Mackworth 
and the two Tiernays were lying on the 
sand, looking to sea. Cuthbert had gone 
off to send away some boys who were 
hathing too near the mouth of the 
stream and hunting his precious salmon. 
The younger Tiernay had recently taken 
to collect “common objects of the 
shore”—a pleasant, healthy mania which 
prevailed about that time. He had been 
dabbling among the rocks at the western 
end of the bay, and had just joined his 
brother and Father Mackworth with a 
tin-box full of all sorts of creatures, and 
he turned them out on the sand and 
called their attention to them. 

“ A very good morning’s work, my 
brother,” he said. “ These anemones 
are all good and rare ones.” 

“ Bedad,” said the jolly priest, 
“ they’d need be of some value, for they 
aint pretty to look at; what's this 
cockle now wid the long red opie 
coming out of him?” 

“ Cardium tuberculatum.” 

“See here, Mackworth,” said Tiernay, 
rolling over towards him on the sand 
with the shell in his hand. “ Here's 
the rid-nosed oysther of Carlingford. 
Ye remember the legend about it, 
surely ¢” 

“] don’t, indeed,” said Mackworth, 
angrily, pretty sure that Father Tiernay 
was going to talk nonsense, but not 
exactly knowing how to stop him. 

“ Not know the legend ?” said Father 
Tiernay. “ Why, when Saint Bridget 
was hurrying across the sand, to attend 
Saint Patrick in his last illness, poor 
dear, this divvle of a oysther was 
sunning himself on the shore, and, as 
she went by, he winked at her holiness 
with the wicked eye of ’um, and he 
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says, says he, ‘Nate ankles enough 
anyhow,’ he says. ‘Ye’re drunk ye 
spalpeen, says St. Bridget, ‘to talk 
like that at an honest gentlewoman.’ 
‘ Sorra a bit of me,’ says the oysther. 
‘ Ye’re always drunk,’ says St. Bridget. 

‘Drunk yourself,’ says the oysther ; ; 
‘I’m fastin from licker since the tide 
went down.’ ‘What makes yer nose 
so red, ye scoundrel ?’ says St. Bridget : 
‘No ridder nor yer own,’ says the 
oysther, getting angry. For the Saint 
was stricken in years, and red-nosed by 
rayson of being out in all weathers, 
seeing to this and to that. ‘Yer nose 
is red through drink,’ says she, ‘and yer 

nose shall stay as rid as mine is now, 

till the day of judgment.’ And that’s 
the legend about St. Bridget and the 
Carlingford oysther, and ye rought to be’ 
ashamed that ye never heard it before.” 

“T wish, sir,” said Mackworth, “ that 
you could possibly stop yourself from 
talking this preposterous, indecent non- 
sense. Surely the first and noblest of 
Irish Saints may claim exemption from 
your clumsy wit.” 

“ Begorra, I’m catching it, Mr. Raven- 
shoe,” said Tiernay. 

“ What for?” said Cuthbert, who had 
just come up. 

“ Why, for telling a legend. Sure, I 
made it up on the spot. But it is none 
the worse for that; d’ye think so 
now ?” 

“Not much the better, I shoul - 
think,” said Cuthbert, laughing. 

“ Allow me to say,” said Mackworth, 
“that I never heard such shameless, 
blasphemous nonsense in my life.” 

The younger Tiernay was frightened, 
and began gathering up his shells and 
weeds, His beautiful weak face was 
turned towards the great, strong, coarse 
face of his brother, with a look of 
terror, and his fingers trembled as he 
put the sea-spoils into his box. Cuth- 
bert, watching them both, guessed that 
sometimes Father Tiernay could show a 
violent, headlong temper, and that his 
brother had seen an outbreak of this 
kind and trembled for one now. It 
was only a guess, possibly a good one ; 
but there were no signs of such an out- 
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break now. Father Tiernay only lay 
back on the sand and laughed, without 
a cloud on his face. 

“ Bedad,” he said, “I’ve been lying 
on the sand, and the sun has got into 
my stomach and made me talk non- 
sense. When I was a gossoon, I used 
to sleep with the pig ; and it was a poor 
feeble-minded pig, as never got fat on 
petaty skins. If folly’s catchin’, I must 
have caught it from that pig. Did ye 
ever hear the legend of St. Laurence 
O’Toole’s wooden-legged sow, Mack- 
worth ?” 

It was evident, after this, that, the 
more Mackworth fulminated against 
good Father Tiernay’s unutterable non- 
sense, the more he would talk ; so he 
rose and moved sulkily away. Cuthbert 
asked him, laughing, what the story 
was. 

“ Faix,” said Tiernay, “I ain’t sure, 
principally because I havn’t had time 
to invent it ; but we’ve got rid of Mack- 
worth, and can now discourse reason- 
ably.” 

Cuthbert sent a boy up to the hall 
for some towels, and then lay down on 
the sand beside Tiernay. He was very 
fond of that man in spite of his reck- 
less Irish habit of talking nonsense. He 
was not alone there. I think that every 
one who knew Tiernay liked him. 

They lay on the sand together, those 
three ; and, when Father Mackworth’s 
anger had evaporated, he came back and 
lay beside him. Tiernay put his hand 
out to him, and Mackworth shook it, 
and they were reconciled. I believe 
Mackworth esteemed Tiernay, though 
they were so utterly unlike in character 
and feeling. Iknow that Tiernay had 
a certain admiration for Mackworth. 

“Do you think, now,” said Tiernay, 
“that you Englishmen enjoy such a 
scene and such a time as this as much 
as we Irishmen do? I cannot tell. You 
talk better about it. You have a dozen 
poets to our one. Our best poet, I take 
it, is Tommy Moore. You class him 
as third-rate ; but I doubt, mind you, 
whether you feel nature so acutely as we 
do.” 

“TI think we do,” said Cuthbert, 
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eagerly. “TI cannot think that you can 

feel the beauty of the scene we are look- 

ing at more deeply than I do. You 
feel nature as in ‘ Silent O’ Moyle ;' we 
feel it as in Keats’s ‘St. Agnes’ Eve.’” 

He was sitting up on the sand, with 
his elbows on his knees, and his face 
buried in his hands. None of them 
spoke for a time ; and he, looking sea- 
ward, said, idly, in a low voice— 

“St. Agnes’ Eve. Ah! bitter chill it was. * 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 
The hare limped, trembling, through the 

frozen grass ; 

And drowsy was the flock in woolly fold’” 

What was the poor lad thinking of ? 
God knows. There are times when one 
can’t follow the train of a man’s thoughts 
—only treasure up their spoken words 
as priceless relics. 

His beautiful face was turned towards 
the dying sun, and in that face there 
was a look of such kindly, quiet peace, 
that they who watched it were silent, 
and waited to hear what he would say. 

The western headland was black be- 
fore the afternoon sun, and, far to sea, 
Lundy lay asleep in a golden haze. All 
before them the summer sea heaved be- 
tween the capes and along the sand, and 
broke in short crisp surf at their feet, 
gently moving the seaweed, the sand, 
and the shells. 

“St. Agnes’ Eve,” he said again. 
“Ah, yes! that is one of the poems 
written by Protestants which help to 
make men Catholics. Nine-tenths of 
their highest religious imagery is taken 
from Catholicism. The English poets 
have nothing to supply the place of it. 
Milton felt it, and wrote about it; yes, 
after ranging through all heathendom 
for images, he comes home to us at 
last :— 

“ «Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And sturied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.’ 

“Yes; he could feel for that cloister 
life. The highest form of human hap- 
piness! We have the poets with us, at 
all events. Why, what is the most 
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perfect bijou of a poem in the English 
language? Tennyson’s ‘ St. Agnes.’ 
He had to come to us.” 

The poor fellow looked across the sea, 
which was breaking in crisp ripples at 
his feet among the seaweed, the sand, 
and the shells ; and, as they listened, they 
heard him say, almost passionately— 


¢ Break up the heavens, oh ! Lord, and far 

Through all yon starlight keen 

Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star 

In raiment white and clean.’ 

“They have taken our churches from 
us, and driven us into Birmingham-built 
chapels. They sneer at us, but they 
forget that we built their arches and 
stained their glass for them. Art has 
revenged herself on them for their sacri- 
lege by quitting earth in disgust. They 
have robbed us of our churches and our 
revenues, and turned us out on the 
world. Ay, but we are revenged. 
They don’t know the use of them now 
they have got them ; and the only men 
who could teach them, the Tractarians, 
are abused and persecuted by them for 
their superior knowledge.” 

So he rambled on, looking seaward ; 
at his feet the surf playing with the 
sand, the seaweed, and the shells. 

He made a very long pause, and then, 
when they thought that he was think- 
ing of something quite different, he 
suddenly said— 

“T don’t believe it matters whether 
a man is buried in the chancel, or out 
of it. But they are mad to discourage 
such a feeling as that, and not make use 
of it. Am I the worse man _ because 
I fancy that, when I lie there so quiet, 
I shall hear above my head the footfalls 
of those who go to kneel around the 
altar? What is it one of them says— 


“* © Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God.’” 


He very seldom spoke so much as 
this. They were surprised to hear him 
ramble on so; but it was an afternoon 
in which it was natural to sit upon the 
shore and talk, saying straight on just 
what came uppermost—a quiet, pleasant 
afternoon ; an afternoon to lie upon the 
sand and conjure up old memories. 
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“T have been rambling, hav’n’t I?” 
he said presently. “Have I been talk- 
ing aloud, or only thinking ?” 

“You have been talking,” said Tier- 
nay, wondering at such a question. 

“Have I? I thought I had beem 
only thinking. I will go and bathe, I 
think, and clear my head from dreams. 
I must have been talking poetry, then,” 
he added, smiling. 

“ Ay, and talking it uncommon well 
too,” said Tiernay. 

A young fisherman was waiting with 
a boat, and the lad had come with his 
towels. He stepped lazily across the 
sand to the boat, and they shoved off. 

Besides the murmur of the surf upon 
the sand, playing with the shells and 
seaweed ; besides the shouting of the 
bathing boys ; besides the voices of the - 
home-returning fishermen, carried sharp 
and distinct along the water ; besides the 
gentle chafing of the stream among the 
pebbles, was there no other sound upon 
the beach that afternoon? Yes, a sound 
different to all these. A loud-sounding 
alarm drum, beating more rapidly and 
furiously each moment, but only heard 
by one man, and not heeded by him. 

The tide drawing eastward, and a 
geutle wind following it, hardly enough 
to fill the sails of the lazy fishing-boat 
and keep them to their course! Here 
and there among the leeward part of 
the fleet, you might hear the sound of 
an oar working in the rowlocks, sleepily 
coming over the sea and mingling har- 
moniously with the rest. 

The young man with Cuthbert rowed 
out a little distance, and then they saw 
Cuthbert standing in the prow undress- 
ing himself. The fishing boats near him 
lutfed and hurriedly put out oars, to 
keep away. The Squire was going to 
bathe, and no Ravenshoe man was ill- 
mannered enough to come near. 

Those on the shore saw him standing 
stripped for one moment—a tall ma- 
jestic figure. Then they saw him 
plunge into the water and begin swim- 
ming. 

And then ;—it is an easy task to tell 
it. They saw his head go under water, 
and, though they started on their feet 
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and walked till seconds grew to minutes 
and hope was dead, it never rose again, 
Without one cry, without one struggle, 
without even one last farewell wave of 
the hand, as the familiar old landscape 
faded on his eyes for ever, poor Cuthbert 
went down ; to be seen no more until 
the sea gave up its dead. The poor 
wild, passionate heart had fluttered itself 
to rest for ever. 

The surf still gently playing with the 
sand, the sea changing from purple to 
grey, and from grey to black, under the 
fading twilight! The tide sweeping 
westward towards the tall black head- 
land, towards the slender-curved thread 
of the new moon, which grew more 
brilliant as the sun dipped to his rest in 
the red Atlantic ! 

Groups of fishermen and sea boys and 
servants, that followed the ebbing tide 
as it went westward, peering into the 
ecrisping surf to see something they 
knew was there! One group that paused 
among the tumbled boulders on the edge 
of the retreating surges, under the dark 
promontory, and bent over something 
which lay at their feet ! 

The naked corpse of a young man, 
calm and beautiful in death, lying quiet 
and still between two rocks, softly pil- 
lowed on a bed of green and purple sea- 
weed! And a priest that stood upon 
the shore, and cried wildly to the four 
winds of heaven, “ Oh, my God, I loved 
chim! My God! my God! I loved 
him !” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE SECUND COLUMN OF “THE TIMES” 
OF THIS DATE, WITH OTHER MATTERS. 


“TOMATO. Slam the door!” 


* EDWARD. Come at once; poor Maria 
is in sad distress. Toodlekins stole ! !!” 


“ J. B. can return to his deeply afflicted 
family if he likes, or remain away if he likes. 
The A F, one and all, will view either course 
with supreme indifference. Should he choose 
the former alternative, he is requested to be as 

uick as pessible. If 
ey of the cellaret.” 

**LOST. A little black and tan lady’s la 
dog. Its real name is Pussy, but it wi 


the latter, to send the . 
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answer to the name of Toodlekins best. If 
any gentleman, living near Kensal Green or 
Kentish Town, should happen, pane acci- 
dentally of course, to have it in his possession, 
and would be so good as to bring it to 997, 
Sloane Street, I would give him a sovereign 
and welcome, and not a single question asked, 
upon my honour.” 

It becomes evident to me that the 
dog Toodlekins, mentioned in the second 
advertisement, is the same dog alluded 
to in the fourth ; unless you resort to 
the theory that two dogs were stolen on 
the same day, and that both were called 
Toodlekins, And you are hardly pre- 
pared to do that, I fancy. Consequently, 
you arrive at this, that the “ Maria” of 
the second advertisement is the “little 
black and tan lady” of the fourth. And 
that, in 1854, she lived at 997, Sloane 
Street. Who was she? Had she made 
a fortune by exhibiting herself in a 
caravan like Mrs, Gamp’s spotted ne- 

and taken a house in Sloane 
Street, for herself, Toodlekins, and the 
person who advertised for Edward to 
come and comfort her? Again, who was 
Edward? Was he her brother? Was 
he something nearer and dearer? Was 
he enamoured of her person or her pro- 
perty? I fear the latter. Who could 
truly love a little black and tan lady ? 

Again. The wording of her adver- 
tisement gives rise to this train of 
thought. Two persons must always be 
concerned in stealing a dog—the person 
who steals the dog, and the person who 
has the dog stolen; because, if the dog 
did not belong to any one, it is evident 
that no one could steal it. To put it more 
scientifically, there must be an active and 
a passive agent. Now, I'll bet a dirty old 
dishcloth against the New York Herald, 
which is pretty even betting, that 
our little black and tan friend, Maria, 
had been passive agent in a dog-stealing 
case more than once before this, or why 
does she mention these two localities ? 
But we must get on to the other adver- 
tisements. 

“LOST. A large white bull-dog, very red 
about the eyes ; di tely sav: Answers 
} dey oa pen - fading him wil a a 
ful not to taritate he. The best way of 
securing him is to make him pin another dog, 
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and then tie his four legs together and muzzle 

him. Any one bringing him to the Coach 

= St. Martin’s Lane, will be re- 
e i 


He seems to have been found the 
same day, and by some one who was a 
bit of a wag ; for the very next adver- 
tisement runs thus : 

“FOUND. A large white bull-dog, very 
red about the eyes ; desperately savage. The 
owner can have him at once, by applying to 

n’s Mews, Belgrave Street, and paying 
the price of the advertisement and the cost of 
a new pad groom, age 18, as the dog has bitten 
one so severely about the knee that it is neces- 
sary to sell him at once to drive a cab.” 


“LOST. Somewhere between Mile-end 
Road and Putney Bridge, an old leathern 
urse, containing a counterfeit sixpence, a 
ock of hair in a paper, and a twenty-pound 
note. Any one bringing the note to 267, 
Tylney Street, Mayfair, may keep the purse 
and the rest of its contents for their trouble.” 
This was a very shabby advertisement. 
The next, though coming from an attor- 
ney’s office, is much more munificent. It 
quite makes one’s mouth water, and envy 
the lucky fellow who would answer it. 
“ ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS RE- 
WARD. Register wanted. To parish clerks. 
Any person who can discover the register of 
iage between Petre Ravenshoe, Esq. of 
Ravenshoe, in the county of Devon, and 
ia Dawson, which is supposed to have 
been solemnised in or about the year 1778, 
will receive the above reward, on communi- 
cating with Messrs. Compton and Brogden, 
solicitors, 2004, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 
Tomato slammed the door as he was 
told. Edward dashed up to 997, Sloane 
Strect, in a hansom cab, just as the little 
black and tan lady paid one sovereign 
to a gentleman in a velveteen shooting- 
coat, from Kentish town, and hugged 
Toodlekins to her bosom. J. B. came 
home to his afflicted family with the 
key of the cellaret. The white bull-dog 
was restored to the prizefighter, and the 
groom lad received shin-plaster and 
was sent home tipsy. Nay, even an 
honest man, finding that the note was 
stopped, took it to Tylney Street and 
got a half-a-crown. But no one ever 
answered the advertisement of Lord 
Saltire’s solicitor about the marriage 
register. The long summer dragged on. 
The square grew dry and dusty ; business 
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grew slack, and the clerks grew idle ; 
but no one came. As they sat there 
drinking gingerbeer, and looking out at 
the parched lilacs and laburnums, talk- 
ing about the theatres, and the war, and 
the cholera, it grew to be a joke with 
them. When any shabby man in black 
was seen coming across the square, they 
would say to one another, “ Here comes 
the man to answer Lord Saltire’s adver- 
tisement.” Many men in black, shabby 
and smart, came across the square and 
into the office ; but none had a word to 
say about the marriage of Petre Ravens- 
hoe with Maria Dawson, which took 
place in the year 1778. 

Once, during that long, sad summer, 
the little shoeblack thought he would 
saunter up to the house in South Audley 
Street, before which he had waited so - 
long one night to meet Charles, who had 
never come. Not perhaps with any 
hope. Only that he would like to see 
the place which his friend had ap- 
pointed. He might come back there 
some day ; who could tell ? 

Almost every house in South Audley 
Street had the shutters closed. When he 
came opposite Lord Ascot’s house, he 
saw the shutters were closed there too. 
But more ; at the second storey there was 
a great painted board hung edgeways, 
all scarlet and gold. There was some 
writing on it too, on a scroll. He could 
spell a little now, thanks to the 
ragged school, and he spelt out “ Chris® 
tus Salvator meus.” What could that 
mean? he wondered. 

There was an old woman in the area, 
holding two of the rails in her hands 
and resting her chin on the kerbstone, 
looking along the hot desolate street. 
Our friend went over and spoke to her. 

“T say, Missis,” he said, “ what’s 
that thing up there ?” 

‘* That’s the scutching, my man,” said 
she. 

“ The scutching !” 

“Ah. My Lord’s dead. Died last 
Friday week, and they’ve took him down 
to the country house, to bury him.” 

“My Lord?” said the boy; “ was 
he the one as used to wear top-boots, 
and went for a soger ?” 
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The old woman had never see my 
lord wear top-boots. Had hearn tell, 
though, as his father used to, and drive 
a coach and four in’em. None on ’em 
hadn’t gone for sogers, neither. 

“ But what's thescutching for?” asked 
the boy. 

They put it up for a year, like for a 
monument, she said. She couldn't say 
what the writing on it meant. It was my 
lord’s motter, that was all she knowd. 
And, being a tender-hearted old woman, 
and not having the fear of thieves 
before her eyes, she had taken him 
down into the kitchen and fed him. 
When he returned to the upper regions, 
he was “collared” by a policeman on a 
charge of “area sneaking,” but, after 
explanations, was let go, to paddle 
home, barefooted, to the cholera-stricken 
court where he lived, little dream- 
ing, poor lad, what an important part 
he was accidentally to play in this 
history hereafter. 

They laid poor Lord Ascot to sleep 
in the chancel at Ranford, and Lady 
Ascot stood over the grave like a grey, 
old, storm-beaten tower. “ It is strange, 
James,” she said to Lord Saltire that 
day, “you and I being left like this, 
with the young ones going down around 
us like grass. Surely our summons 
must come soon, James. It’s weary, 
weary waiting.” 


CHAPTER L. 
SHREDS AND PATCHES, 


Lorp WELTER was now Lord Ascot. I 
was thinking at one time that I would 
continue to call him by his old title, as 
being the one most familiar to you. 
But, on second thoughts, I prefer to call 
him by his real name, as | see plainly 
that to follow the other course would 
produce still worse confusion. I only 
ask that you will bear his change of 
title in mind. The new Lady Ascot I 
shall continue to call Adelaide, choosing 


rather to incur the charge of undue . 


familiarity with people so far above me 
in social position, than the inevitable con- 
fusion which would be caused by my 
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speaking so often as I shall have to 
speak of two Ladies Ascot, with such a 
vast difference between them of age and 
character. 

Colonel Whisker, a tenant of Lord 
Ascot’s, had kindly placed his house at 
the disposal of his Lordship for his 
father’s funeral. Never was there a 
more opportune act of civility, for Ran- 
ford was dismantled, and the doors of 
Casterton were as firmly closed to Ade- 
laide as the gates of the great mosque 
at Ispahan to a Christian. 

Two or three days after Lord Ascot’s 
death, it was arranged that he should be 
buried at Ranford. That night the new 
Lord Ascot came to his wife’s dressing- 
room, as usual, to plot and conspire. 

“ Ascot,” said she, “they are all asked 
to Casterton for the funeral. Do you 
think she will ask me?” 

“Oh dear, no,” said Lord Ascot. 

‘“Why not?” said Adelaide. “She 
ought to. She is civil enough to me.” 

“1 tell you I know she won't. He 
and 1 were speaking about it to-day.” 

He was looking over her shoulder 
into the glass, and saw her bite her lip. 

“ Ah!” she said. “And what did he 
say?” 

“ Oh, he came up in his infernal, cold, 
insolent way, and said that he should be 
delighted to see me at Casterton during 
the funeral, but Lady Hainault feared 
that she could hardly find rooms for 
Lady Ascot and her maid.” 

“Did you knock him down? Did 
you kick him? Did you take him by 
the throat and knock his hateful head 
against the wall?” said Adelaide, as 
quietly as if she was saying “ How d’ye 
do?” 

“No, my dear, I didn’t,” said Lord 
Ascot. “ Partly, you see, because I did 
not know how Lord Saltire would take 
it. And remember, Adelaide, I always 
told you that it would take years, years, 
before people of that sort would receive 

ou.” 

“ What did you say to him?” 

“Well, as much as you could expect 
me to say. I sneered as insolently, but 
much more coarsely than he could 
sibly sneer; and I said that I declined 
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staying at any house where my wife was 
not received. And so we bowed and 
parted.” 

Adelaide turned round, and said, 
“That was kind and manly of you, 
Welter. I thank you for that, Welter.” 

And so they went down to Colonel 
Whisker’s cottage, for the funeral. The 
Colonel probably knew quite how the 
land lay, for he was a man of the 
world, and so he had done a very good- 
natured action just at the right time. 
She and Lord Ascot lived for a fort- 
night there, in the most charming style ; 
and Adelaide used to make him laugh, 
by describing what it was possible the 
other party were doing, up at solemn old 
Casterton. She used to put her nose 
in the air and imitate young Lady 
Hainault to perfection. At another time 
she would imitate old Lady Hainault 
and her disagreeable sayings equally well. 
She was very amusing that fortnight, 
though never affectionate. She knew 
that was useless ; but she tried to keep 
Lord Ascot in good humour with her. 
She had a reason. She wanted to get 
his ear. She wanted him to confide 
entirely to her the exact state of affairs 
between Lord Saltire and himself. Here 
was Lord Ascot dead, Charles Ravens- 
hoe probably at Alyden in the middle 
of the cholera, and Lord Saltire’s vast 
fortune, so to speak, going a-begging. 
If he were to be clumsy now—now that 
the link formed by Lord Ascot between 
lim and Lord Saltire was taken away— 
they were ruined indeed. And he was 
so terribly outspoken ! 

And so she strained her wits till her 
face grew sharp and thin, to keep him 
in good humour. She had a hard task 
at times ; for there was something lying 
up in the deserted house at Ranford 
which made Lord Ascot gloomy and 
savage now and then, when he thought 
of it. I believe that the man, coarse 
and brutal as he was, loved his father, 
in his own way, very deeply. 

A night or so after the funeral, there 
was a dressing-room conference between 
the two ; and, as the conversation which 
ensued was very important, I must tran- 
scribe it carefully. 
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When he came up to her, she was 
sitting with her hands folded on her lap, 
looking so perfectly beautiful that Lord 
Ascot, astonished and anxious as he was 
at that moment, remarked it, and felt 
pleased at and proud of her beauty. A 
greater fool than she might probably 
have met him with a look of love. She 
did not. She only raised her great 
eyes to his, with a look of intelligent 
curiosity. 

He drew a chair up close to her and 
said— 

“T am going to make your hair stand 
bolt up on end, Adelaide.” 

“T don’t think so,” said she ; but she 
looked startled, nevertheless. 

“Tam. What do you think of this?” 

“This? I think that it is the 7%mes 
newspaper. Is there anything in it?” - 

“ Read,” said he, and pointed to the 
list of deaths. She read. 

“ Drowned, while bathing in Ravens- 
“hoe Bay, Cuthbert Ravenshoe, Esq., of 
“ Ravenshoe Hall. In the faith that 
“his forefathers bled and died for.— 
“RiP 

“ Poor fellow !” she said quietly. “So 
he’s gone, and brother William, the 
groom, reigns in his stead. That is a 
piece of nonsense of the priests about 
their dying for the faith. I never 
heard that any of them did that. Also 
isn’t there something wrong about the 
grammar }” 

“T can’t say,” said Lord Ascot. “I 
was at Eton, and hadn’t the advantage 
that you had of learning English gram- 
mar. Did you ever play the game of 
trying to read the 7'%imes right across, 
from one column to another, and see 
what funny nonsense it makes ?” 

“No. I should think it was good 


fun.” 
“ Do it now.” 
She did. Exactly opposite the an- 


nouncement of Cuthbert’s death, was 
the advertisement we have seen before 
—Lord Saltire’s advertisment for the 
missing register. 

She was attentive and eager enough 
now. After a time, she said, “ Oho!” 

Lord Ascot said, “ Hey! what do you 
think of that, Lady Ascot ?” 
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**T am all abroad.” 

“Tl see if I can fetch you home 
again. Petre Ravenshoe, in 1778, 
married a milkmaid. She remembered 
the duties of her position so far as to 
conveniently die before any one knew 
what a fool he had made of himself ; 
but so far forgot them, as to give birth 
to a boy, who lived to be one of the best 
shots, and one of the jolliest old cocks 
I ever saw—Old James, the Ravens- 
hoe keeper. Now my dearly beloved 
grandmother Ascot, is, at this present 
speaking, no less than eighty-six years 
old, and so, at the time of the occurrence, 
was a remarkably shrewd girl of ten. 
It appears that Petre Ravenshoe, sneak- 
ing away here and there with his pretty 
Protestant wife, out of the way of the 
priests, and finding life unendurable, 
not having had a single chance to confess 
his sins for two long years, came to 
the goodnatured Sir Cingle Headstall, 
grandmamma’s papa, and opened his 
griefs, trying to persuade him to break 
the matter to that fox-hunting old Turk 
of a father of his, Howard. Sir Cingle 
was too cowardly to face the old man for 
a time; and, before the pair of them 
could summon courage to speak, the 
poor young thing died at Manger Hall, 
where they had been staying with the 
Headstalls some months. This solved 
the difficulty, and nothing was said 
about the matter. Petre went home. 
They had heard reports about his living 
with a woman and having had a baby 
born. They asked very few questions 
about the child or his mother, and of 
course it was all forgotten utterly, long 
before his marriage with my grandaunt, 
Lady Alicia Staunton, came on the tapis, 
which took place in 1782, when 
grandma was fourteen years of age. 
Now grandma had, as a girl of ten, 
heard this marriage of Petre Ravenshoe 
with Maria Dawson discussed in her 
presence, from every point of view, by 
her father and Petre. Night and morn- 
ing, at bed-time, at meal-times, sober, 
and very frequently drunk. She had 
heard every possible particular. When 
she heard of his second marriage (my 
mouth is as dry as dust with this talking ; 
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ring the bell, and send your maid down 
for some claret and water)—when she 
heard of his second marriage, she never 
dreamt of saying anything, of course—a 
chit of fourteen with a great liability to 
having her ears boxed. So she held 
her tongue. When afterwards my 
grandfather made love to her, she held 
it the tighter, for my grandaunt’s sake, 
of whom she was fond. Petre, after a 
time, had the boy James home to Ra- 
venshoe, and kept him about his own 
person. He made him his gamekeeper, 
treated him with marked favour and so 
on; but the whole thing was a sort of 
misprision of felony, and poor silly old 
grandma was a party to it. 

“You are telling this very well, 
Ascot,” said Adelaide. “I will, as a 
reward, go so far out of my usual habits 
as to mix you some claret and water. 
I am not going to be tender, you know; 
but I'll do so much. Now that’s a 
dear, good fellow ; go on.” 

“ Now comes something unimportant, 
but inexplicable. Old Lady Hainault 
knew it, and held her tongue. How or 
why is a mystery we cannot fathom, and 
don’t want to. Grandma says that she 
would have married Petre herself, and 
that her hatred for grandma came from 
the belief that grandma could have 
stopped the marriage with my grandaunt 
by speaking. After it was over, she 
thinks that Lady Hainault had sufficient 
love left for Petre to hold her tongue. 
But this is nothing to the purpose, 
This James, the real heir of Ravenshoe, 
married an English girl, a daughter of a 
steward on one of our Irish estates, who 
had been born in Ireland and was called 
Norah. She was, you see, Irish enough 
at heart ; for she committed the bull of 
changing her own child, poor dear 
Charles, the real heir, for his youngest 
half-brother, William, by way of better- 
ing his position, aud then confessed 
the whole matter to the priest. Now 
this new discovery would blow the 
honest priest's boat out of the water ; 


- but :—” 


“Yes!” 
“ Why, grandma can’t, for the life of 
her, remember where they were married. 
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She is certain that it was in the north 
of Hampshire, she says. Why or 
wherefore, she can’t say. She says they 
resided the necessary time and were 
married by licence. She says she is 
sure of it because she heard him, more 
than once, say to her father that he had 
been so careful of poor Maria’s honour, 
that he sent her from Ravenshoe to the 
house of the clergyman who married 
them, who was a friend of his; farther 
than this she knows nothing.” 

“ Hence the advertisement, then. But 
why was it not inserted before ?” 

“Why, it appears that, when the 
whole esclandre took place, and when 
you, my Lady Ascot, jilted the poor 
fellow for a man who is not worth his 
little finger, she communicated with 
Lord Saltire at once, and the result 
was that she began advertising in so 
mysterious a manner that the advertise- 
ment was wholly unintelligible. It 
appears that she and Lord Saltire agreed 
not to disturb Cuthbert till they were 
perfectly sure of everything. But, now 
he is dead, Lord Saltire has insisted on 
instantly advertising in a sensible way. 
So you see his advertisement appears 
actually in the same paper which con- 
tains Cuthbert’s death, the news of 
which William got the night before last 
by telegraph.” 

“William, eh? How does he like 
the cup being dashed from his lips like 
this?” 

Lord Ascot laughed. “ That ex-groom 
is a born fool, Lady Ascot. He loves 
his foster-brother better than twelve 
thousand a year, Lady Ascot. He is 
going to start to Varna, and hunt him 
through the army and bring him back.” 

“It is incredible,” said Adelaide. 

“T don’t know. I might have been 
such a fool myself once, who knows }” 

Who knows indeed, thought Adelaide, 
who knows now? “So,” she said aloud, 
“ Charles is heir of Ravenshoe after all.” 

“Yes. You were foolish to jilt him.” 

“Twas. Is Alyden healthy?” 





“You know it is not. Our fellows are 
dying like dogs.” 
, ; Do they know what regiment he is 
in ” 
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“They think, from Lady Hainault’s 
and Mary Corby’s description, that it is 
the 140th.” 

“Why did not William start on this 
expedition before ?” 

“JT don’t know. A new impulse! 
They have written to all sorts of com- 
maniding officers, but he won’t turn up 
till he chooses, if I know him right.” 

“Tf William brings him back ¢” 

“Why, then he’ll come into twelve 
thousand a year.” 

“And the whole of Lord Saltire’s 
property ?” 

“ T suppose so.” 

“ And we remain beggars?” 

‘7 suppose so,” said Lord Ascot. 
“ It is time to go to bed, Lady Ascot.” 

This is exactly the proper place to 
give the results of William’s expedition - 
to Varna. He arrived there just after 
the army had gone forward. Some men 
were left behind invalided, among whom 
were two or three of the 140th. One of 
these William selected as being a likely 
man from whom to make enquiries. 

He was a young man, and, likely 
enough, a kind-hearted one ; but, when 
he found himself enquired of by a hand- 
some, well-dressed young gentleman, ob- 
viously in search of a missing relative, 
a lying spirit entered into him and he 
lied horribly. It appeared that he had 
been the intimate and cherished com- 
rade of Charles Horton (of whom he 
had never heard in his life). That they 
had ridden together, drunk together, and 
slept side by side. That he had nursed 
him through the cholera, and then 
(seeing no other way out of the maze of 
falsehood in which he had entangled 
himself), that he had assisted to bury 
him with his own hands. Lastly, lying on 
through mere recklessness into despera- 
tion, and so into a kind of sublimity, he 
led William out of the town, and point- 
ed out to him Charles's untimely grave. 
When he saw William pick some dry 
grass from the grave, when he saw him 
upon the grave, with his cheek on the 
earth, then he was sorry for, what he 
had done. And, when he was alone, and 
saw William’s shadow pass across the 
blazing white wall, for one instant, be- 
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fore he went under the dark gateway of 
the town, then the chinking gold pieces 
fell from his hand on to the burning sandy 
ground, and he felt that he would have 
given them and ten times more, to have 
spoken the truth. 

So Charles was dead and buried, was 
he? Not quite yet, if you please. Who 
is this riding, one of a gallant train, 
along the shores of the bay of Eupatoria 
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towards some dim blue mountains? Who 
is this that keeps looking each minute 
to the right, at the noble fleet which is 
keeping pace with the great scarlet and 
blue rainbow which men call the allied 
armies? At the great cloud of smoke 
floating angrily seaward, and the calm 
waters of the bay beaten into madness 
by three hundred throbbing propellers ¢ 
To be continued. 


ON THE PRESENT PROSPECTS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


BY HENRY 


Writers on political economy have 
long since proved the advantage of 
the co-operative principle to the work- 
ing classes; but co-operation has been 
seriously impeded by powerful ob- 
stacles. In England a body of gentle- 
men, who were sincerely anxious to 
improve the condition of the working 
classes, but who were deemed un- 
practical in their philanthropy, first 
identified themselves with the co-opera- 
tive movement, and became its most 
prominent advocates. Their schemes 
failed, and for a time co-operation was 
under acloud. On the other hand, in 
France, it happened that the advocates 
of co-operation were men whose social 
and political opinions were regarded as 
extreme. They were men who combined 
the unpopularity of socialism and re- 
publicanism. Thus the co-operative 
efforts which were made by the Chris- 
tian socialists in England, and by the 
republican party in France, encouraged 
the belief that, if co-operation was not 
utopian, it was at least socialistic and 
democratical. 

Nothing could have tended more effec- 
tually to remove this unfortunate preju- 
dice than the circumstances connected 
with the progress and establishment of the 
Rochdale Pioneers. I last year described 
the wonderful progress of the Co-opera- 
tive Store which this society established, 


FAWCETT, 


and which has as yet been by far the 
most successful establishment of fhe 
kind in the kingdom. Those who know 
its history will probably agree in think- 
ing that the working classes never 
achieved a work of greater utility, or 
one which more redounds to their ho- 
nour. By the conduct of this store, 
and by their proceedings generally, 


‘the Rochdale Pioneers have at least 


proved that co-operation is not hos- 
tile to competition, that it is not in the 
slightest degree identified with any 
form of socialism, and that in its 
political tendency, far from being re- 
volutionary, it is conservative in the 
truest sense of the werd, since the pos- 
session of property by the labouring 
classes has always proved to be the best 
guarantee for the stability of Govern- 
ment. 

The history of the Pioneers’ Society 
may be recapitulated in a few words. 
About the year 1844, some working men 
in Rochdale, feeling aggrieved because 
they were compelled to pay high prices 
for adulterated food, determined to club 
together a sum sufficient t6 purchase 
some tea and other commodities from a 
wholesale shop. They probably did not 


‘suppose that the undertaking would 


become a profitable investment, and 
they would, no doubt, in the first 
instance have been perfectly satisfied, if 
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they had succeeded in obtaining good 
and unadulterated commodities at the 
same prices they were accustomed to 
pay for the commodities when largely 
adulterated. But they soon discovered 
that, if they purchased tea at a whole- 
sale shop, and retailed it at the ordinary 
prices charged, a very considerable 
profit was realized after allowance had 
been made for all the expens:s incurred. 
The advantages, therefore, to be derived 
from the system became strikingly ap- 
parent, for not only were commodities 
of the best quality purchased at the 
same prices as were paid for commodities 
of a very inferior quality, but the 
system also proved to be a most profitable 
trade speculation. No wonder that the 
working classes were captivated by the 
prospect of such advantages. They volun- 
teered to increase the amount of money 
subscribed. For this purpose money 
was withdrawn from the savings’ banks, 
as this was justly concluded to be a far 
more eligible imvestment. The con- 
sequence was that the original capital 
of 282, which had been subscribed in 
1844, had increased to 12,9007. in 1856, 
and to about 32,000/. in 1861; and 
upon this capital a profit of 20 per cent. 
is realized ; and the annual amount of 
business done by this Pioneers’ Society 
now amounts to 170,000. The profits are 
divided in the following manner :—Five 
per cent. is first paid as a fixed dividend 
upon the capital, and the remaining 
profits are divided in proportion to the 
amount of each customer’s purchases. 
The amount of these purchases is re- 
corded by tin tickets. Thus, if a person 
purchases a pound of tea for five shillings, 
he receives'a tin ticket on which is 
printed “ five shillings.” He brings all 
these tin tickets at the end of each 
quarter; they are in fact his dividend 
warrants, which give him a title to a 
certain share of the profits. This 
dividend fisually amounts to about 1s. 
8d. in the pound on the amount of the 
purchases made ; and thus a customer, 
having in the first instance paid the 
ordinary retail prices, afterwards receives 
a drawback of about ls. ld. in the 
pound. ‘The Pioneers’ Society now 
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embraces so many trades that a working 
man may purchase from its stores 
almost every article of food and cloth- 
ing he may require. The Society has 
been mainly instrumental in establishing 
steam flour mills, which annually prc- 
duce 200,000/. worth of flour. These mills 
now form a separate co-operative in- 
stitution, and they supply flour to a 
great number of co-operative stores. 

Many most gratifying circumstances 
may be related with regard to the 
Rochdale Pioneers. Two and a half 
per cent. of the profits are appropriated 
to support the library and the reading- 
room. Their library contains many 
thousands of well-selected volumes, and 
their reading-room is a commodious 
and most comfortable apartment. Both 
the library and the reading-room can- 
be gratuitously used not only by the 
members of the society, but also by 
their wives and families. One of the 
last acts, connected with the Rochdale 
Pioneers, which I have heard recorded, 
is the presentation by them of a drinking- 
fountain to their fellow-townsmen. We 
may well become enthusiastic in our 
admiration, when contemplating the 
progress of the Rochdale Pioneers. Their 
efforts were unaided and unsupported 
by the classes above them. How trivial 
is the benefit which others can confer 
upon the labouring classes, in comparison 
with the advantage they derive when, 
like the Rochdale Pioneers, they en- 
deavour to help themselves ! 

The success of the Rochdale Society, 
considered simply as a commercial 
undertaking, is so extraordinary that 
it becomes very important carefully to 
inquire into the causes of this success. 
Let it not be supposed that the Rochdale 
Society is an exceptional case. In almost 
every manufacturing town, and also in 
a great number of towns in the agricul- 
tural districts, co-operative stores have 
been established, and, although on a 
small scale in comparison with the 
Rochdale Store, yet, in proportion to the 
capital subscribed, the profits realized 
are proportionately high. Glancing over 
one of the monthly numbers of the 
Co-op2rator, I perceive that it contains 
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intelligence from co-operative stores 
in the following towns — Aberdare, 
Banff, Blackburn, Burnley, Cleckheaton, 
Coventry, Dover, Hemel Hempstead, 
High Green, Huddersfield, Hurstbrook, 
London, Manchester, Middleton, New- 
market, Norwich, &c. &c' The towns 
which have just been enumerated prove 
that co-operative stores are not con- 
fired to any particular district. The 
amount of capital possessed by these 
different stores varies from a few pounds 
to many thousands; and it is most 
encouraging to observe that large profits 
are realized, and that almost the whole 
of the advantages of the system of co- 
operation are obtained even when a 
store is on a very small scale. Thus, 
the first quarterly returns which have 
been published of a small co-operative 
store at Oxford show that a profit at 
the rate of 1s. 8d. in the pound has 
been realized. But, although the most 
remarkable success has generally at- 
tended these co-operative stores, yet, no 
doubt, in a few instances they have failed, 

I will now endeavour, carefully, 
to point out the superior advantages 
possessed by these co-operative stores 
in comparison with retail shops ; then I 
think the general success of the move- 
ment will cease to be a matter of 
surprise. 

All co-operative societies strictly ad- 
here to the rule, that no credit what- 
ever shall be given. An individual may 
possess shares to the value of 100/. in 
the “ Rochdale Pioneers’ Society,” and 
yet he is not permitted to buy a pound 
of tea unless he pays ready money. A 
co-operative store, therefore, never loses 
a farthing by a bad debt. When no 
credit is given, a much greater amount 
of business can of course be done, than 
if the greater portion of the capital was 
locked up in book debts. The Roch- 
dale Pioneers must, to use a commercial 
expression, turn over their capital ten 
times in the course of ayear. The capital 
of a retail dealer is probably only turned 
over half the number of times, and, 
therefore, can be only half as productive. 
The working classes derive the most 
important benefits from dealing at a 


shop where no credit is given. Few 
greater evils afflict our working classes 
than the facility with which they are 
permitted to get into debt. Such a 
facility increases their improvidence, and, 
when once a man gets in debt at any 
particular shop, he is compelled to 
continue dealing with it, and he is 
bound to accept inferior articles at very 
high prices. 

It is not necessary that a co-operative 
store should solicit custom ; it need not 
attempt to attract purchasers either by 
newspaper advertisements, or by any 
advertising means, such as highly deco- 
rated shop-fronts. The shareholders of 
a co-operative store are, in the first 
place, a sutficient nucleus of customers ; 
and there is no fear of afterwards 
extending the trade, if a proper manage- 
ment secures that unadulterated articles 
of the best quality will always be 
offered at the ordinary retail prices. A 
co-operative store, therefore, does not 
require extensive premises ; it need not 
be established in a crowded thorough- 
fare where rents are extremely high. 
Its proper position is rather in the 
centre of the homes of the labouring 
population. If, however, in any town 
a new retail shop was opened, it could 
only hope, in the first instance, to 
obtain customers by resorting to some 
species of solicitation, which would 
involve considerable expense. The new 
shop must be advertised in the news- 
papers, and it would have little chance 
of securing customers unless it can offer 
some attraction to passers-by in crowded 
thoroughfares. These considerations 
are most amply verified by the ascer- 
tained fact, that the expenses of a well- 
conducted co-operative store are very 
much less than the expenses of a retail 
business of a similar kind. In the case 
of the Rochdale Store, these expenses 
do not amount to two and a half per 
cent. of the profits, whereas it is usually 
supposed that a retail business is most 
economically managed, if the expenses 


“do not exceed five per cent. of the 


profits. The advantages, therefore, 
possessed by co-operative stores may be 
enumerated as follows :— 
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1. No credit is given; and, therefore, 
there can be no bad debts. The capital of 
the concern is much more frequently 
turned over, and consequently its pro- 
ductiveness, or, in other words, the 
profits realized, are much increased. 

2. When a co-operative store is first 
established, the shareholders form a 
nucleus of customers; and, therefore, 
purchasers need not be attracted by 
such expensive means as advertise- 
ments. 

3. The expenses of management are 
extremely small, ? 

These three causes combined are, I 
believe, sufficient to explain the un- 
usually high profits realized by every 
successful co-operative store. In some 
respects, however, it must be admitted 
that a retail shop, conducted by an 
individual owner, possesses advantages 
over any business conducted on the 
joint-stock principle, such as a co-opera- 
tive store. Again and again has the 
remark been verified, that an individual 
owner of a business, being more power- 
fully stimulated by the feeling of self- 
interest, will show more energy and 
discrimination in business, than the 
manager of a joint-stock company. 
And the truth of this is illustrated by 
examining some of the business details 
of the Rochdale Society. Their last 
quarterly report shows that 30,000/. 
worth of grocery has been sold, and 
only 1,0002. worth of drapery goods. 
There must be some cause for such a 
difference. The Lancashire operatives, 
who are well, even expensively, dressed, 
certainly do not spend twenty times as 
much in grocery as in drapery goods ; 
and, therefore, it would appear that 
those who supply themselves with 
grocery almost entirely from the 
Pioneers’ Store, deal there only to a 
limited extent for drapery and clothes. 
I do not think it is difficult to suggest 
a reason for this. 

The people of Rochdale have confi- 
dence that a co-operative store supplies 
them with such articles as tea and sugar 
unadulterated, and of the best quality ; 
and since a person, when purchasing tea, 
cannot easily detect whether it is adul- 
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terated, he naturally feels the importance 
of dealing at a shop in which he can 
place confidence. But, when a person 
purchases articles of clothing, he is 
anxious to select them according to his 
own taste, and, therefore, wishes to 
have as large a choice as possible. 
Hence such a tradesman as a draper 
ought to be most scrupulously care- 
ful in studying the tastes of his cus- 
tomers. Minute attention to what 
may appear so trivial a matter as taste 
is not so likely to be exercised by 
a paid manager as by the individual 
owner of a business, who, perhaps, feels 
that his livelihood depends upon attend- 
ing to such apparently small matters. 
A co-operative store, therefore, is likely 
to carry on a much larger business in 
food than in clothing. But, although a° 
co-operative store, in common with 
every other joint-stock undertaking, 
may suffer from the energy and skill of 
a paid manager, not being stimulated by 
self-interest, yet this advantage can be 
amply compensated by the other advan- 
tages we have enumerated as connected 
with the co-operative system ; for it has 
been conclusively demonstrated that, 
when ordinary care is taken to select a 
proper manager, a co-operative store is 
almost certain to succeed, that large 
profits will be realized, and that the 
most inestimable advantages are con- 
ferred upon the working classes, 
Any working men who intend to 
establish a co-operative store may 
insure success if they will only take the 
precaution of selecting a proper manager, 
and of strictly adhering to the principle 
that no credit shall be given. Ex- 
perience, perhaps, shows that it is pru- 
dent to commence by selling food only ; 
afterwards almost every other business 
might be embraced, as at Rochdale. 
There need scarcely be any risk involved 
in the co-operative stores. It is not 
necessary to make any speculative pur- 
chases ; and, as no credit is given, the 
business can be readily expanded or 
contracted. The more intelligent work- 
ing classes, therefore, throughout the 
country may be confidently advised 
to establish co-operative shops. The 
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savings’ bank is now their only invest- 
ment, and the interest they obtain is 
so small that they have little induce- 
ment to save. The impossibility of 
obtaining more than 2} or 3 per cent. 
for their capital most effectually dis- 
courages providence. A _ co-operative 
store, by offering a singularly profitable 
investment for the savings of the work- 
ing classes, will most powerfully en- 
courage increased prudence ; and without 
increased prudence it is vain to hope 
that the condition of the poor can ever 
be ameliorated. 

But the important question now arises 
—lIs the principle of co-operation as cer- 
tain of success when it assumes a higher 
development, and is applied to commer- 
cial undertakings? I will, in the first 
place, describe the origin of the Rochdale 
co-operative cotton manufactory ; I will, 
next, trace its progress up to the present 
time ; and I will then remark upon the 
danger which may imperil the future 
success of this and similar institu- 
tions. 

As an offshoot of the Pioneers’ Store, 
a co-operative cotton mill was established 
at Rochdale in 1855, The Pioneers’ So- 
ciety has 5,000/. invested as capital in 
the undertaking. At first a portion of a 
mill was rented, and, in 1856, 96 looms 
were at work; the profits on the capital 
were 13} percent. The labourers receive 
the wages current in the trade, and a 
uniform dividend of 5 per cent. is paid 
on capital, The remaining profits are 
divided into two equal shares ; one of 
these is paid as an extra dividend upon 
capital ; the other share is, at the end 
of each year, divided amongst the la- 
bourers. Each labourer’s share is in 
direct proportion to the amount of 
wages he has received throughout the 
year. The most efficient workmen, 
therefore, not only receive, as in other 
employments, the highest weekly wages, 
but also obtain a corresponding advan- 
tage in the annual division of profits. 
The most skilled labour and the highest 
efforts of that skill are secured ; and the 
concern, though in its infancy, has 
hitherto been able to compete success- 
fully in a business where commercial 
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enterprise has been most particularly 
developed. 

This first great success induced a de- 
sire to extend the manufactory, and, as 
a mill sufficiently large could not be 
rented, it was determined to build one. 
The foundation stone was laid in 1856. 
The mill was opened in the autumn of 
1860 ; its total cost was 45,000/.; and 
it is admitted on all hands that there 
is not in the country a better mill, or 
one more complete in every respect. 
All this was effected entirely by the 
joint earnings of the working classes ; 
and so great was the desire to join the 
undertaking, that the capital account 
was obliged to be closed long before the 
mill was completed. The supply of 
capital, in fact, seemed to be so abundant, 
that it was at once resolved to erect a 
second mili, Others were anxious to 
follow the example of Rochdale ; and, in 
Lancashire, numerous other co-operative 
manufactories have been commenced or 
projected. 

The figures above quoted, no doubt, 
exhibit a striking success. The co- 
operative manufactory proved to be a 
lucrative speculation, and others of the 
working classes naturally felt anxious 
to participate in such large gains. I 
wish, however, dispassionately to con- 
sider whether, in the first place, this 
success was promoted by any exceptional 
circumstances ; and, secondly, I wish to 
inquire what is the probability that the 
continuance of this success can be in- 
sured, 

Now, it is well known that the cot- 
ton trade, until the commencement of 
the civil war in America, had been for 
some time extremely prosperous ; in fact, 
during the years 1859-60, the profits 
realized by cotton manufactories were 
unprecedentedly high. The Rochdale 
co-operative manufactory, of course, 
shared the general prosperity in trade ; 
but no one supposed that such extra- 
ordinary prosperity could be perma- 
nent, and, therefore, the profits of 


‘the co-operative cotton manufactory, as 


well as those of every other manufac- 
tory, could not continue to be what 
they were in 1859-60; because, even 
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if no other circumstances intervene, we 
may be certain that exceptionally high 
profits are sure, in the course of time, 
to be reduced by the competition of ca- 
pital—for capitalists will compete against 
each other to appropriate to them- 
selves as mucli as possible a profit so 
unusually high. The years 1859-60 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as types 
of the normal condition of the cotton 
trade. The working classes, who sup- 
plied the capital for the construction 
of the cotton mills at Rochdale were, no 
doubt, doomed to disappointment, if 
they believed that the cotton trade 
would continue in the same thriving 
condition, unaffected by any reverses, 
But now a second question of the 
greatest possible importance arises—Is a 
co-operative cotton manufactory likely 
to succeed as well as a manufactory 
owned by individual capitalists who, in 
the ordinary way, employ simply hired 
labourers? It is often said that a co- 
operative manufactory is a joint-stock 
undertaking. It has, no doubt, been 
proved thata joint-stock trading company 
can seldom successfully compete with the 
individual trader ; and hence it is con- 
cluded that a co-operative manufactory 
will, for similar reasons, fail to compete 
with the manufactories which are usually 
possessed by a few individual capitalists. 
But there is a fundamental difference 
between a co-operative company and an 
ordinary joint-stock company. In some 
co-operative trading companies the 
shareholders are alone employed as 
labourers ; almost invariably a great 
portion of the labour is supplied by the 
shareholders ; and the labourers who are 
not shareholders participate, as I have 
remarked in the case of the Roch- 
dale manufactory, in a share of the 
profits. All the labourers therefore 
may be regarded as partners in the con- 
cern; labour and capital are both re- 
cognised as claims to share the profits ; 
and, when a labourer is a shareholder, 
these claims become united in the same 
individual. 

In this consists the fundamental 
difference between a co-operative com- 
pany and an ordinary joint-stock com- 
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pany. The advocates of co-operation 
justly maintain that, when the labourer 
receives a share of the profits, he at once 
becomes interested in the welfare of the 
concern, and that the highest efficiency 
of labour is thus secured. Few, per- 
haps, have adequately considered the 
pecuniary loss which is incurred from the 
listlessness and carelessness of the hired 
labourer, who has ordinarily no motive 
to do his work well. There is no greater 
defect in our social system than the ab- 
sence of a mutual pecuniary interest 
between the employer and the employed. 
Ill-feeling is thus constantly engendered, 
which too frequently gathers sufficient 
strength to convulse by a strike. The 
managers of a co-operative manufac- 
tory can with truth say that, by making 
the labourers participate in the profits 
of the concern, the best labour, and 
the highest and most skilled efforts 
of that labour, are secured. We helieve 
that an advantage is in this manner 
obtained which will amply compensate 
some of the disalvantages to which a 
co-operative trading company may be 
liable. We will proceed to notice some 
of the difficulties with which such a 
company will have to contend. 

It is well known that the success of a 
large trading concern almost entirely de- 
pends upon the energy and ability of the 
managers. In the case of a joint-stock 
company these managers are usually 
paid by fixed salaries ; and therefore it 
is maintained that such a manager will 
not have the same motive as the indivi- 
dual owner of the business to exert skill 
and energy. But this difficulty may, 
no doubt, to a great extent be overcome 
if a manager is partly paid by a share of 
the profits, for it will then be directly 
his interest to do everything in his 
power to promote the welfare of the 
concern. There is, however, perhaps a 
greater danger to be apprehended with 
regard to a co-operative trading com- 
pany ; for, when the shareholders have 
secured good managers, they may, per- 
haps, not place sufficient confidence in 
them. The success of a co-operative manu- 
factory may at any time be jeopardised 
by an act, meditated at one time by a 
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minority of the shareholders of Rochdale, 
but which was happily prevented from 
being carried into execution by the good 
sense of the majority. The shareholders 
may at any time object to give labour a 
share of the profits. A party of the Roch- 
dale shareholders wished to increase their 
own gains by depriving labour of any 
share of the profits. But, if this were 
done, the concern would at once lose the 
distinctive characteristic of co-operation ; 
it would, in fact, at once be converted 
from a co-operative into an ordinary 
joint-stock company. Such a danger 
may with certainty be obviated if the 
shareholders are the only labourers who 
are employed in a co-operative trading 
establishment. This plaa is almost in- 
variably followed in France with the 
greatest possible success, for in France 
co-operative trading establishments are 
more numerous than in England. We 
probably possess a greater number 
of co-operative stores; but in France 
the co-operative principle has been 
applied to many trades which in 
England have never been carried on by 
associations of labourers. A small society 
of co-operative masons was established 
in the year 1848, in Paris. This society 
was reproached for holding certain polli- 
tical opinions, and the Govérnment 
attempted to discourage it by refusing 
to it any loan of capital. This intended 
hostility insured its future success ; for 
the societies which were assisted by the 
Government in almost every instance 
proved to be failures. The co-operative 
masons endured many vicissitudes, and 
in the year 1852 they determined to re- 
organise their society. It then consisted 
of only seventeen members, and possessed 
no capital. They resolved to create a capi- 
tal by depositing in a common chest 
one-tenth of their daily earnings. At 
the end of the first year a capital of 
14/7. 10s. was in this manner created. 
At the end of the year 1854, the capital 
had increased to 680/.; and, in 13860, 
the society was composed of 107 mem- 
bers, and the capital possessed by 
them was 14,5007. The following are 
some of the important buildings which 
have been constructed in Paris by this 
No. 28.—vot. v. 


society :—the Hétel Fould, in the Rue 
de Berry; the Hétel Rohes, in the 
Champs Elysées; the Hétel Frescati, 
Rue de Richelieu ; the Square d'Orléans, 
Rue Taitbout, &c. &e. And at the pre- 
sent time these co-operative masons are 
building an hotel for M. Girardin, on the 
Boulevard of the King of Rome, an hotel 
for M.Arsénne Haussage,on the Boulevard 
seaujon ; an hotel for Mdlle. Allier, 
on the Boulevard de )’Empereur ; and 
an hotel at Montrouge, for M. Pacotte. 
As I have before remarked, no labourers, 
except the shareholders, are employed 
by this society. The labourers are paid 
the ordinary wages current in the 
trade, and the net profits realized are 
apportioned in the following manner :— 
Two-fifths of these profits form a fund 
from which the annual dividend on 
capital is paid ; and the remaining three- 
fifths are appropriated to provide an 
extra bonus on labour. The bonus 
which each labourer thus receives is 
proportioned to the amount of labour 
he has performed throughout the year. 
No arrangements that could be devised 
would more powerfully promote the 
efficiency of labour. This is the secret 
of the remarkable success achieved by 
this society. The co-operative masons of 
Paris have achieved their remarkable 
success by fairly entering into the great 
field of commercial competition ; they 
have striven to do their work better and 
cheaper than others; and it is because 
they have proved that they can work 
better and cheaper that they have been 
employed to build residences for such 
persons as M. Girardin, and the others 
we have enumerated. 

Co-operative trading establishments 
must be prepared to meet the re- 
verses and difficulties to which all 
commercial undertakings are subjected. 
It is, perhaps, not altogether a fortunate 
circumstance that a co-operative cotton 
manufactory should in England be the 
first instance in which co-operation on a 
large scale has been applied to trade. 


- The cotton manufacture has always been 


characterised by great variations in the 

profits realized. Three or four bad 

years are succeeded by two or three 
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good ones, when, as in 1859 and 60, 
the most enormous profits are mace. 
Such circumstances, of course, must 
severely try the stability of co-operative 
societies. When the co-operative cotton 
mill was commenced at Rochdale, the 
prosperous condition of the trade en- 
couraged the working classes to sub- 
scribe their capital freely; and it is 
a heavy disappointment that, almost 
directly their mill is opened, the 
American crisis arises, and the cotton 
trade is thrown into a state of the most 
deplorable stagnation. Time can only 
show whether the shareholders of the 
Rochdale manufactory will bear the 
trial. I learn from Mr. Ashworth, 
the intelligent manager of the mill, 
that, at the present time, the mill is 
working only four days a-week. He 
also says that, up to the present time, 
the shareholders have shown great for- 
bearance ; that they seem prepared to 
contend with the difficulty. At any 
rate, their confidence in the ultimate 
success of the principle seems unabated, 
for the erection of the second mill is being 
vigorously prosecuted. The co-operatives 
may learn a valuable lesson from the 
experience which this time of trial 
affords ; for it should impress them with 
the importance of forming a large reserve- 
fund when trade is good, in order to 
meet the difficulties of bad times. If 
the co-operative cotton manufactories 
can survive the cotton crisis, the future 
success of the movement may be re- 
garded as guaranteed, for these societies 
can never have to undergo a more 
severe trial. If, however, on the other 
hand, the co-operative manufactories 
should succumb to these difficulties, it 
would be most unfair to condemn the 
co-operative principle. The failure of a 
co-operative cotton manufactory ought 
to have no influence in diminishing our 
confidence in co-operative stores. Such 
a failure would only prove that the 
principle of co-operation had been, 
perhaps, too hastily applied to a branch 
of trade which is subject to great 


reverses, 
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T wish, in conclusion, to guard the 
public egainst the ill-considered remarks 
which are too frequently written about 
co-operation. For instance, in a pro- 
spectus of the Manchester co-operative 
manufactory, I find the following 
passage: “The working classes will 
“ ultimately secure by co-operation all 
“the fruits of their labour.” Upon 
this, Mr. Commissioner Hill most justly 
remarks : “I conscientiously believe that 
“ they have hitherto secured the fruits 
“of their own labour; but that, by 
“ means of co-operation, they will add to 
“ labour the wealth-producing elements 
“of capital and management.” The 
production of wealth requires the appli- 
cation both of capital and labour. If 
the labourers supply the capital, then, 
of course, they have a claim to all the 
wealth which they produce ; but hitherto 
the labouring classes in our own country 
have been either too poor or too im- 
provident to save. Capital, therefore, 
has been necessarily supplied by others, 
and the remuneration which the capitalist 
receives is termed his profit. Let it not 
be supposed that, when the wealth pro- 
duced is shared between profits and 
wages, the division can be adjusted by 
any other than the most definite laws. 
Wages are and must ever be regulated 
by the ratio which the capital of the 
country bears to the number of the 
population. How wrong is it then for 
men to speak as if there was an an- 
tagonism between capital and labour ! 
Labour is, in fact, supported and fed by 
capital ; and, if the capital of a country 
increases, the wages paid to the labourer 
must increase. The extension of co- 
operation will, no doubt, tend more than 
any other cause to enrich the labouring 
class. It offers them an inducement to 
save, such as they never had before ; 
and, directly they save sufficient to pro- 
vide themselves with the capital which 
their labour requires, they will be able 
to appropriate to themselves those profits 
which others receive because the work- 
ing classes have not yet acquired the 
virtues of prudence. 
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GONE! 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Gone! gone! the bells toll on, 
But still the death-news seems to stun: 
The sudden loss, the warning brief, 
Bids wonder mingle with our grief! 
Like fearful heralds sent to know 
If life’s defeat were true or no, 
Our startled thoughts went forth to meet 
Dark rumour in the busy street, 
And less lamenting, than dismayed, 
Our frozen tears were strangely stayed. 
What—He, whose busy brain had planned 
So much for his adopted land— 
He, who had yet scarce turned the page 
Dating past youth to middle age, 
The counsellor of wisdom proved, 
The chosen of a Queen beloved, 
In prime of life and princely rank,— 
Gone t—gone: fill up the blank! 


Gone! Even now, to wintry gales 
The foreign ships have spread their sails, 
Bringing the beauty and the boast 
Of other realms to Britain’s coast. 

The busy rout of lading past, 

The shifting cargoes all made fast, 
Freed from the shouting and the din, 
The motley treasures rest within. 

Tasks toiled at with a loving pain, 

The anxious work of hand and brain, 
Lie buried in each silent hold: 

Rich stuffs, and carcanets of gold, 

And cereal things, whose gathered store 
Competing greets our fertile shore, 

And sculptured statues, soon to rise 
Like apparitions on our eyes, 

And complicated wheels, which rest 

In muffled coverings, strangely drest, 
Till the bright slave of human skill, 

Set free to work his master’s will, 

With whirring hum, and dim low moan, 
Some wondrous motive-power makes know 


These come :—He schemed their meeting here: 


To Him that rivalry was dear: 
His tourney of the arts of peace, 
The world’s production and increase. 
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Gone ! 


These come .—and, with them, many a man 

Of earnest thought and active plan : 

His voice should praise,—H1s smile should thank,— 
Gone! gone! fill up the blank! 


Gone! A murmur thrills the deep; 
The earth lies in perturbéd sleep ; 
Hot tumults fill the lands afar 
With restless chance of coming war ; 
And England’s gallant sons depart— 
Brief preface to their hurried start ; 
Marchings and gatherings to and fro, 
And sobs repressed, of woman’s woe, 
With lingering watch of crowded decks 
Till white sails fade to cloud-like specks ; 
And shouts that, following with the brave, 
Roll in dim echoes o’er the wave. 
Where’s He who took such proud delight 
In his adopted country’s might, 
Who bade “God speed!” with kind farewell 
To those who fought, and those who fell, 
When, bound for Balaclava’s shore, 
They marshalled by the palace door? 
His loyal heart no more shall hear 
The readying word—the martial cheer ; 
The boasting of a people free, 
“Victoria and victory,” 
No more shall thrill that clay-cold breast ; 
Nor bugle-call shall break his rest ; 
Nor steel-clad horseman’s measured clank ; 
Gone! gone! fill up the blank! 


Gone! The light new-fallen snow 
Scarce hides, as yet, the purple glow 
On Scottish mountains far away, 

Where He made summer holiday. 

Real holiday! The pomps forgot, 

And cumber of a Royal lot ; 

Glad useful leisure to employ 

In simpler life, and homelier joy. 

The summer shall return again 

Though wintry winds now sweep the glen— 
The mavis rear her tuneful brood 

In thickets of the vernal wood— 

The cold grey lake in glory shine 

With jewelled hues when suns decline— 

Or ripple in the morning bright, 

As though it smiled to see the light! 

But where the last year’s primrose blew 

A widow’s tears may drop for dew ; 

And where the birch its tassels hung 

The coronach may now be sung; 

For summer’s warmth nor autumn’s glow 
Shall chase away the sense of woe, 
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Gone! 


Nor spring make glad that lone lake’s bank,— 
Gone! gone! fill up the blank! 


Gone! gone! With trembling moan 
That note of mourning dieth down, 
And silvery Christmas chimes begin, 
And joy-bells ring the New Year in. 
The gather’d groups of gladness stand 
In many a home throughout the land, 
And one sweet phrase, from door to door, 
Is eloquent to rich and poor: 
“ A merry Christmas,” still we hear, 
And “Happy be the coming year!” 


But in the highest home of all 
A bitter silence now must fall, 
And sobbing hearts shall yearn in vain 
To bring the Old Year back again. 
Oh! then and now—last year and this— 
Father and Friend whose gifts they miss, 
Husband whose kind and noble face 
Hath vanish’d from the vacant place,— 
What thoughts, what prayers, can lesser make 
The anguish suffer'd for thy sake? 


The Widow's wintry coif is there! 
Its snowdrift hides her shining hair,— 
And men may weep who now behold, 
Remembering all its bands of gold 
In her youth’s high triumphal day, 

Lit by the unexpected ray 

Which still its gentle halo shows 
Where Leslie's magic canvas glows ;! 
When deck’d, with sceptre and with globe, 
And glittering in Dalmatian robe, 

The girlish form knelt gently down, 

To rise the wearer of a crown ; 

And o’er that spot where, old and good, 
The mild Ecclesiastic stood, 

To give, with his religious hand, 

Her consecration of command, 

And while reverberate shouts that hailed 
England’s new monarch, yet prevailed,— 
A sunbeam like a glory fell 

From Gothic arch and pinnacle, 

As though it were God's blessing shed 
Upon that reverent youthful head. 


1 Leslie’s picture of the Coronation represents an actual fact, in 
the management of the light which streams down on the Corona- 
tion group. The morning, which had been fitful and cloudy, 
suddenly brightened at that moment, and the Queen’s fair hair 
looked as if a halo had fallen on it. 
































Gone ! 







Bowed is that head !—bowed low once more! 
But not as in the days of yore ; 
Not with the future opening bright 
A dream of splendour to her sight ; 
Not where the shouting lieges crowd ; 
Alone—in grief—her head is bowed. 
Her sad eyes watch the fire-light gleams; 
Her weary soul hath humbler dreams ; 
Roaming from Osborne’s seagirt bowers, 
By royal Windsor’s moated towers, 

o vaults where flowers lie) dark and dank :— 
Gone! gone! fill up the blank! 




















































She kneels. The God who sent the gain, 
Hath sent the loss—decreed the pain. i} 
She prays—as when that ray was born 
Which lit her coronation morn ; 

And who shall doubt the blessing falls, 
Though light forsake the cheerless walls! 
That God who gives and takes away 
Best knows how hard it is to say, 
“Thy will be done,” at His command ; 
Or see the working of His hand 
When, sweeping with a storm of loss 
The garden of our hopes across, 

He makes our Paradise of good 

A desert and a solitude. 

Oh! path with mourning ashes strown, 
Oh! track that we must tread alone, 
Hast thou indeed the selfsame bourne 
As that from which our feet must turn ? 
Whose long glad vista seemed to show, 
Set in a misty golden glow, 

Calm violet clouds beyond whose veil 
The stars, up-gliding clear and pale, 
Grew brighter as our fading day 

In those soft shadows died away,— 
Earth’s darkness but a prelude given 
To harmonies of light in heaven! 


That aspect of sweet life must change ; ; 
Our souls keep watch where all is strange ; 
In the new path so chill and drear, 

When the strength falters, who shall cheer? 
From the lone track so blank and wide, 

If the feet wander, who shall guide? 

What fountain for our thirst shall pour, 
Since the dull gravestone covers o’er 

That well of love, whereat we drank ? 
Gone! gone! fill up the blank! 


1 Her Majesty and the young Princesses sent wreaths of flowers 
from Osborne, to place on the coffin of the limented Prince 
Consort. 
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Gone ! 


Oh! hush the wild lament: Gop heeds 
The Widow’s and the Orphan’s needs : 
And she is what she still hath been, 

A woman true—but first a Queen: 

The sceptre fills no faltering hold, 

No weakling wears the crown of gold, 
The grieving eyes their tears repress, 

The sore heart strives with its distress, 
Because she will not sit and moan,— 
For England’s sake, on England’s throne. 


Old men remember yet the day, 
When pale, the fair majestic clay 
Of Britain’s hope and Coburg’s bride, 
Her royal infant at her side, 
Lay stretched upon the painful bed, 
The mother and the baby dead, 
Mute, after nature’s lingering strife, 
A double death for double life.' 
That golden link, the marriage vow,— 
The Widower then—the Widow now,— 
Saw shivered, as by lightning’s stroke ; 
Nor drifted when Hope’s anchor broke ! 
And fain the kingly Mourner’s heart 
Would comfort, now, to hers impart ; 
The love her earliest childhood knew, 
Still yearns to prove what love can do; 
And the grave thoughtful brow is made 
Yet sadder by Her sorrow’s shade. 


Nor lacks there pitying speech from one 
Called when her reign was but begun ;* 
Who counts, like her, with tearful gaze, 
Those threaded pearls, her happiest days, 
Noble and gentle, fit to be 
Consoler in calamity ; 

Robed, like her Queen, in widow's weeds, 
She ministers to sorrow’s needs ; 

Speaks to the living of the dead, 

With tender tears, not lightly shed ; 
And of the holy hopes that keep 

Their vigil where our lost ones sleep, 
Till grieving souls God’s mercy thank, 


And with Hrs love fill up the blank. 


So let this sorrow rest with Him 
Who, only, maketh eyes less dim, 


1 It is scarcely necessary to remind a younger generation of the 
awful tragedy enacted at Claremont, when the Princess Charlotte of 
England, wife of the present King of the Belgians, perished with 
her babe, immediately after her confinement, 

* Her Grace the Ducuess Dowager of Sutherla 1d, Mistress of the 
Robes to her M jesty at a very early period of her reign. 
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Gone ! 


Who, only, maketh hearts less sore, 
And wipeth tears for evermore. 
And for this Prince, let England give 
Praise for the life he learned to live ; 
And say—read here a royal name 

Shut from the common paths of fame, 
Who taught his soul a way to be 

Yet famous with all modesty ; 

And like a generous stream, whose course 
Is prisoned by impeding force, 

Which, in a marble circle bound, 

Forbid to flow through freer ground, 

Leaps from the narrow darkness nigh, 

In silver torrents to the sky, 

Making a fountain of delight 

To quench our thirst and cheer our sight ; 
So what he could, he did,—and gave 
Free service, cordial, true, and brave, 

To those who, when he knew them, young, 
Were strangers with a foreign tongue ; 

To those who, when he died, were then 
His brothers and his countrymen. 


Forget not, then, the blameless life ! 
But for her sake, no more a wife, 
Whose bitter mourning England shares, 
Whose sorrow came so unawares, 
Fill—past the mark of shortened days— 
A measure of completed praise : 

And while we say of many a plan, 
This work he ended—that began— 
Plant the fair column in our land, 
Where centuries shall see it stand; 
And for her grief, and for our pride, 
Tell how he lived, and how he died 
So Memory’s sentinels shall prove 
Twin angels,—Gratitude and Love. 
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PASSING EVENTS—RETROSPECT OF THE AMERICAN DIFFICULTY, 


Tue opening month finds us relieved 
from the apprehension of a great mari- 
time war. ‘The cloud which seemed so 
near breaking, has at last blown over. 
For fear, perhaps, of raising hopes which 
the event might not justify, the Eng- 
lish Cabinet had kept to themselves a 
despatch of Mr. Seward’s, written on the 
day we received news in England of the 
capture of the Confederate envoys. The 
publication of this document might 
have mitigated, though it could by no 
means have removed our anxiety. On 
November 30th the American Secretary 
of State sent a message to Earl Russell 
and Lord Palmerston to say that, in seiz- 
ing the Commissioners on board a British 
vessel, Captain Wilkes had acted with- 
out instructions. Mr. Seward trusted 
that the British Government would consi- 
der the subject in a friendly temper, and 
declared that it might expect the best 
dispositions on the part of the Govern- 
ment at Washington. A despatch so 
tranquillising should at once have 
been given to the country ; containing 
as it did, on other subjects, earnest 
protestations on the part of the Ameri- 
ean Cabinet, that they desired to be 
at peace with England. The determi- 
nation of Englishmen to submit to no 
unwarrantable indignity would not have 
been affected by the intelligence that 
America was half prepared to recede 
from the dangerous position in which 
the zeal of a pettifogging sailor had 
placed her. That nothing of our pre- 
parations for war should be relaxed in 
consequence of the news, Lord Palmer- 
ston and his colleagues had it in their 
own power to make sure. By the pub- 
lication of Mr. Seward’s letter, the Peace 
party might, it is true, have found their 
hands strengthened. We are not pre- 
pared to say that this would have beer 
a national calamity. War, when it is to 
be undertaken, should be undertaken 
soberly, and with all the protests of the 


Peace party sounding in our ears. There 
are many State documents which are 
best forgotten in the pigeon-holes of the 
Foreign Office. There are some State 
documents which, without grave cause, 
should never be consigned thither for a 
single day. 

Mr. Seward’s amicable professions ap- 
pear of less value, when we reflect that, 
if the capture of the envoys, on his own 
admission, is so illegal, he might have 
made up his mind earlier to consent to 
their liberation. An illustrious visitor 
from Europe is said to have at once re- 
commended the prompt emancipation of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell on the arrival 
of the news of their seizure; and Mr. 
Lincoln himself was personally anxious 
—so it is thought—to comply with the 
advice. Mr. Seward, as the event 
shows, could not have done better than 
follow the suggestion. He preferred to 
await the despatch which he must have 
guessed was on its way from England. 
He permitted himself to retain the 
Southern Commissioners till the long 
weeks had past during which he might 
have surrendered them with dignity, and 
he has made a show of yielding to a 
foreign demand what he did not think 
fit to concede to bare justice. He pro- 
bably believed for some weeks that the 
matter was one which—if the worst came 
to the worst—he might plausibly offer 
to refer to arbitration. Foreign arbi- 
trament would have been a more popular 
solution of the difficulty than a bare 
acknowledgment that Captain Wilkes, 
the idol of the hour, had committed a 
dangerous mistake. This illusion was 
dispelled by the speedy manner in which 
all Europe pronounced judgment on the 
matter in debate. French public opinion, 
the leading French advocates, all the 
French journals, and the French Govern- 
ment itself, loudly declared their sym- 
pathy with England. General Scott re- 
turned from Paris, becring notso muchan 
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offer of arbitration, as the intelligence 
that the case was prejudged, and that all 
prolonged negotiation was impossible. 
Austria and Prussia followed suit very 
slowly, as is the manner of German di- 
plomatists ; and the Russian minister at 
St. Petersburg is said to have given Mr. 
Lincoln the significant counsel that he 
had better comply with the unanswer- 
able remonstrances of Great Britain. 
Mr. Seward accordingly learnt, as much 
from the jurisconsults of Europe as 
from his own law-officers, that his case 
was too hopeless for discussion. He 
does not appear to have been influ- 
enced by the opinion of any eminent 
jurisconsult at home. Though his long 
apology is not without a certain legal 
acumen, it is full of misconceptions 
with regard to international law which 
his own Attorney-General, had he been 
consulted, must surely have been com- 
petent to discover and disclose. Where, 
throughout the whole business, have 
been the lawyers of the New World? 
Has the North no loyal judges or advo- 
cates, who are acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of international law, and who have 
the courage to explain them? Whoever 
or wherever they are, they seem never to 
have spoken. 

Viewing the matter as impartially 
as we can, we must confess that Mr. 
Seward’s policy of delay was neither 
graceful nor intelligent, nor did his 
letter recover for him any lost ground. 
He might have saved himself all 
trouble by simply acknowledging, in a 
brief and courteous note, that, on ex- 
amination of the question, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that Captain 
Wilkes was wrong. No more need 
have been said. The matter would 
have been dismissed as suddenly as it 
arose. Instead of this, he has fallen 
into the error of explaining at length 
wherein he thought the American officer 
had been mistaken. That the 7'rent 
was not taken into port to be condemned 
was beyond all question a fatal flaw 
in the American case, and the one on 
which the law-officers of England are 
said to have most insisted. But why 
Mr. Seward has gone out of his way to 
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demonstrate that, except in this par- 
ticular, the proceedings of the San 
Jacinto had been unimpeachable, is not 
clear. He might have urged that it 
was not as contraband of war, but as 
rebel enemies, that the Confederates had 
been taken. He might have argued 
that a subject of a belligerent is not pro- 
tected by a neutral flag, when the belli- 
gerent in exercise of his right of search 
has boarded the neutral ship. But, had he 
adopted this line of argument, he would 
have been running counter to all the 
principles of the rights of neutrals for 
which the United States are supposed to 
have habitually contended, and to an ex- 
press dictum of Madison himself. Flying 
from Scylla, he has fallen into Charybdis. 
He took an alternative which resied on 
a legal blunder. Goods going bond fide 
to one neutral po-t from another cannot 
possibly be contraband, as they are per- 
forming a transit which is strictly law- 
ful. Though it pleases Mr. Seward to 
assume that the law of goods may be 
applied indifferently to goods and 
persons, he cannot be sane in his pro- 
position that a rebel enemy’s envoy, 
wherever he is caught, is contraband of 
war; in which case, if Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell cross the English Channel in the 
Dover packet, the Dover packet will 
render itself liable to seizure, and its 
cargo to confiscation. Against such a 
monstrous theorem her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have found it necessary to protest. 
In avowing it, and grounding the release 
of the envoys merely on the fact that, 
the 7rent having been let pass the con- 
traband of war could no longer legally 
be condemned, Mr. Seward stops himself 
from all right to say that the right of neu- 
trals will triumph by the precedent he 
establishes. If his law was sound, the 
rights of neutrals would have received 
a severer blow than was ever dealt them 
by the maritime aggressions of England, 
or by the decisions of English law-courts 
during the long war. M. Thouvenel’s 
despatch was probably in time to sug- 
gest to Mr. Seward the idea of making 
political capital for neutral navies out of 
the surrender of the Southerners. In 
his anxiety to do so, he has gone out of 
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his way to lay down a blundering doc- 
trine against which the entire Continent, 
in the name of neutral navies, would 
unanimously rebel. The cause of neutral 
rights would have been less prejudiced 
had the envoys never been set free, than 
they would be if the world were to accept 
the propositions with which America 
accompanies their dismissal. 

No great outburst of indignation in 
the North at the Government conces- 
sions seems to have followed the deci- 
sion of the Lincoln Cabinet. The New 
York journals, which for some days had 
anticipated the necessary step, approved 
it when taken; and even an American 


public may be driven to the conclusion 


that instinct is not the best guide in 
questions of international jurisprudence. 
We need not insist that the Confederate 
emissaries were merely given up because 
England showed herself determined to re- 
sent their capture. Prudence is perfectly 
compatible with courage, and, in spite of 
the braggadocio of a rowdy press, it is 
pleasanter to be able to hope that our 
claims were granted because they were 
based upon undeniable good sense. Up 
to the last moment the North had been 
gratuitously informed on all sides by 
those who pretended to be competent 
judges of law, that the act of Captain 
Wilkes was justifiable and praiseworthy. 
What was here regarded as an outrage 
on the British flag, was there viewed as 
the strict enforcement of a legal right. 
There was much absurdity, ignorance, 
and impatience about the manner in 
which American opinion at once decided 
that the Southern Commissioners had 
been properly seized. But only a few 
of the most disrespectable newspapers 
dared to maintain at one and the same 
time the illegality and the propriety of 
the seizure. Captain Wilkes had pro- 
bably no idea that he was committing 
an outrage at all. He had studied 
Wheaton for twenty-four hours on the 
subject, with the confident honesty of a 
sailor who imagines that anything— 
froma law-book upwards—can be stormed 
in twenty-four hours. His erudition 
was, at least, equal to the erudition of 
his immediate superiors. The American 


Admiralty did not hesitate to stam 
with official approbation the act which 
was the result of this seaman-like 
investigation. The Chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
Secretary of the Navy endorsed the 
general opinion. Judge Bigelow, at 
Boston, assumed that the legal question 
presented no knot which instinct might 
not solve, and passed lightly on to the 
more grateful and profitable task of 
defying the British lion. Mr. Edwin 
James, who has judiciously conferred 
upon himself, since his arrival in the 
North, the proud title of a consummate 
lawyer, took the same side. Golden 
opinions were showered from all quarters 
on the captain of the San Jacinto, not 
for having braved, but for having ap- 
plied the law. Too much importance 
was not likely to be attached even 
in Washington to the judicial im- 
partiality of the House of Representa- 
tives ; but the judgment of the House 
of Representatives, whatever it might 
be worth, was at least in favour of 
Captain Wilkes and his interpretations 
of Wheaton. The silence of the Cabinet, 
which it is not necessary to impute to 
a fear of the populace, since military 
events have recently rendered Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Government independent of 
popular clamour, tended to confirm the 
North in the erroneous impression that 
at least the question admitted of arbitra- 
tion or debate. Misled by the crude as- 
sertions of the semi-informed, the un- 
informed public had no conception that 
they were applauding an act of inter- 
national piracy. The fierce indignation 
kindled in this country by the intelli- 
gence of the boarding of the Trent 
opened their eyes to the fact that it 
was possible Captain Wilkes might not 
have exhausted Vattel and Wheaton 
in a study of twenty-four hours, M. 
Thouvenel’s despatch arrived in Wash- 
ington while the question was under 
discussion, and contributed to calm 
the enthusiasm of the entire Northern 
press. Suddenly, the strong feeling 
against surrendering the Confederate 
prisoners subsided. By the American 
Government—such are Mr. Seward’s 
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words — they have been “cheerfully 


liberated.” Let us take it for granted 
that they have been cheerfully liberated 
also by all the honest portion of the 
American Commonwealth. Whether or 
no the United States, in an hour of 
emergency, and on the eve of the dis- 
continuance of specie payments, could 
have afforded to engage in an unneces- 
sary conflict with the first naval power 
in the world, need not be discussed. It 
is no matter of reproach to them that 
they could not afford to go to war ina 
wrong cause. In the midst of much 
exaggerated language and _ ill-feeling 
in this country and America, it is a 
pleasure to turn to Earl Russell’s dig- 
nified, courteous, and Christian notes 
upon the subject of the Z’rent. This 
country may be proud of the corre- 
spondence of her Foreign Minister on a 
question demanding both good temper, 
genervsity, and firmness. If the Ministry 
are strengthened in the coming Session 
by the recollection of their conduct in 
so delicate an affair, it will be a reward 
they have richly merited. 

Though the imminent danger of war is 
over for the present, the relations sub- 
sisting between this country and the 
North are sufficient to warrant the 
gravest anxiety. For many years the 
American press, and American politi- 
cians of every grade, had made it their 
business to brave and irritate the public 
opinion of England. The English press 
in return spared neither American in- 
stitutions, nor the American character 
itself. A positive and mutual dislike 
sprang up, and separated not merely the 
two Governments, but the two rival 
nations. When the secession of the 
South took place, it was regarded with 
suppressed satisfaction by a large portion 
of the British public, who were weary 
of Transatlantic arrogance, intolerant of 
Transatlantic manners, and glad to wit- 
ness the embarrassment of a great and 
noisy democracy. Lord Palmerston’s 
Ministry procluimed—perhaps with un- 
amiable haste—that it would watch the 
progress of America’s internal difficulty 
with the eyes of severe neutrality. A 
2old justive was promised to the North 
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in her Majesty’s proclamation ; but an 
edict which placed Southern privateers 
on a footing with Northern men-of-war, 
was itself, as the Cabinet of Washington 
not unnaturally complained, a semi- 
recognition of the South. While minis- 
ters assumed this attitude of ostentatious 
impartiality, most influential English 
journals declared their adhesion to the 
cause of Confederate independence. War 
for the preservation of the Union was 
pronounced iniquitous and unjustifiable. 
The theory which the traitorous Cabinet 
of Mr. Buchanan had found so convenient 
and so paralysing, that, though the Slave 
States might have no right to secede, the 
Free States had no right to prevent them, 
was generally adopted by the English 
semi-Liberal press. That one-half of an 
enormous empire should endeavour to - 
conquer the other, was authoritatively 

pronounced ridiculous. Unfriendly Con- 

tinental observers, watching the anxiety 

with which many among us prophesied 

disaster to the North, cynically con- 

cluded that the wish in this instance 

had been father to the thought. 

Few people in this country have taken 

a broad and statesmanlike view of the 

origin and the justifications of the 

American war. By a large minority of 
philanthropists and doctrinaires in the 

United States, the outbreak had been 

half welcomed at its first approach as 

an opportunity for hoisting the flag of 
abolition. But the Boston friends of 
the negro, constituting as they did an 

educated and humane party, were but 
a small and sentimental section of the 

great Northern community. Emancipa- 

tion of the slaves, with the great mass of 
Americans, could neither be a cause nor 
a pretext for fratricidal conflict, for the 
simple reason that it had never yet been 
a question in debate. For some time 
past the two divisions of the Imperial 
Republic had been diverging in more 
ways than one. Sprung from a diffe- 
rent blood, and separated from the North 
by distinct domestic institutions, the 
Southern successor to the traditions of 
the early cavalier colonists had long 
begun to view his manufacturing fellow- 
citizens with contempt and dislike. The 
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clamour of the Abolitionists and philan- 
thropists of New England increased the 
irritation of the slave owners, who, free 
from all serious apprehensions for their 
property, were nevertheless exasperated 
at finding themselves the victims of a 
moral and evangelical crusade. To the 
divergence produced by dissimilarity of 
mannersand of race was added a new cause 
of antipathy in the difference of material 
interests. The South is agricultural, the 
North manufacturing ; and the growing 
political preponderance of the Conserva- 
tive Protectionists of the latter drove 
the former into an alliance, based upon 
identity of interest, with the democratical 
Free-traders of the North. The Northern 
democrats and the Southern agriculturists 
for a while were together able to contest 
the palm of political supremacy. Gradu- 
ally the conviction forced itself upon 
them that the tide had turned ; that 
their day was over; and that the 
collected strength of the North was 
about to drive them into the unenvi- 
able position of a hopeless political 
minority. The mercies of an American 
majority are cruel; and a vanquished 
party in that land of political liber- 
tinism reaps little enjoyment from its 
constitutional privileges. The election 
of Mr. Lincoln was a signal gun which 
showed that power had for ever passed 
into the hands of the Protectionists 
and Abolitionists. The passing of 
the Morrill tariff was a second signal 
gun that showed the North were not in- 
clined to abandon the fruits of their 
great victory. The South seceded ina 
body ; not because slavery was at stake, 
but because henceforward they had 
nothing to hope from the constitution. 
A small but liberal-minded party in 
this country, misled by the exalted en- 
thusiasm of the New England philan- 
thropists, and infected with the Utopian 
chivalry of Transatlantic literary cliques, 
believed themselves, and endeavoured 
to persuade their countrymen, that the 
freedom of the Negro was the secret 
object of the aspirations of the North. 
The North, as a body, were inclined to 
be neither so philanthropic nor so un- 
practical. The leaders of the Republican 
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party were actually pledged by the 
Chicago platform of 1860 to the main- 
tenance of the status quo. Mr. Lincoln 
in his inaugural speech had recognised 
the obligation, and declared that he had 
neither the lawful right, nor, indeed, 
the inclination, to interfere with the in- 
stitution of slavery in the States where 
it already existed. A Republican Con- 
gress has since adopted the same view as 
the Republican President of the Union. 
Emancipation may, perhaps, be ulti- 
mately proposed as an extreme and de- 
sperate resource by those who have 
hitherto been its antagonists on prin- 
ciple ; but it will be at most a military 
measure justified by the necessities of a 
campaign, not a concession demanded 
by the moral feeling of the nation at 
large. If there is something to be said 
for it, there is much to be said against 
it. It would be a violent interference 
with the laws of property; it might, 
for aught that human knowledge can 
decide, result in the infernal bloodshed 
and massacre of a servile war, and it 
would raise a tumult of stormy dissatis- 
faction in many districts where the 
Union flag still waves. Too clearsighted 
to overlook the real nature of the 
American conflict, English semi-Liberal 
critics at once laid a cynical finger on the 
blot in the case which the English phi- 
lanthropists were seeking to make out. 
Only poets, or at best prophets, could 
fairly call the Northern cause the cause of 
Abolition, when the vast majority of the 
Northern States were not Abolitionists 
intheory. The North might be allowed, 
at least, to know what they were fighting 
for. 

That the negro’s interests were not 
directly at stake, was acknowledged 
before long by public opinion. Semi- 
Liberals and Conservatives immediately 
jumped to the illogical conclusion that, 
because the war was not a war of aboli- 
tion, it must therefore be unnecessary 
and unnatural. It is the pretentious 
practice of certain political writers, to 
call everything wicked which does not 
immediately tend to the advantage of 
their own country. Those who had 
characterised the Italian war as criminal, 
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came forward once more and denounced 
the indignant patriotism of the North 
as nefarious. The Z'imes newspaper led 
the van of denunciation, and was over- 
come with the sense of the wickedness 
of the Northern manufacturers. This 
famous, and often manly journal, which 
has long represented the virtues and the 
prejudices of the English people, during 
the last year has itself been passing 
through no slight ordeal. Its circula- 
tion and influence have been materially 
affected by the sudden success of the 
penny papers, the best of which are by 
no means wanting in ability and moral 
elevation. English daily journalism still 
remains for the most part a monarchical 
system; but the 7imes has been compelled 
to descend one step towards the level of 
its economical opponents, and a further 
reduction in its price may convert the 
monarchy of letters into a republic. Its 
conduct in some things has neither been 
so judicious nor so successful since its 
superiority has begun to be questioned. 
Its policy with respect to the Ame- 
rican contest has been seriously im- 
provident. On the other side of the 
Atlantic, the New York Herald, and a 
crowd of contemptible journals, have 
sinned extravagantly against good feeling 
and generosity, in their animadversions 
upon ourszlves, Sane and intelligent 
Americans acknowledge that England 
may fairly be indignant at the daily in- 
sults she receives from the viler portion 
of their press. But the Zimes has ap- 
parently determined to avenge us upon 
the New York Herald. From the first 
it eagerly announced that the efforts of 
the North must fail. It exulted over 
the panic at Bull’s Run. It predicted 
that the military enthusiasm of the 
Union must issue in an iron despotism. 
Throughout the late complication its 
bitterness and pessimism contrasted 
badly with the more manly and English 
calmness of more than one of its contem- 
poraries. Heaven knows that America 


has faults enough. The Zimes of 1861 
devoted itself to the unpatriotic task of 
exaggerating them in the eyes of England. 

Whatever be the insults and mortifi- 
cations we have received from the United 
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States in times past, hereafter we shall 
possibly be of opinion that it was 
both clumsy and ungenerous to take 
the present opportunity for revenging 
them. Though the North is not con- 
tending for the forcible emancipation of 
the negro, it is contending for a noble 
and a sacred stake. If love of country 
means anything at all, if national honour 
is a cause for which war is lawful, if 
the existence of a great empire is worth 
preserving, if the patriotic traditions of 
its unity and strength have a right to 
touch the hearts of its citizens, the North 
may claim our sympathies. It is a 
miserable Tory quibble to assert that 
the United States, having risen into na- 
tional existence by means of revolution, 
are bound to acquiesce patiently in their 
dissolution by the same agency. There — 
is no divine virtue about the historical 
origin of the Old World kingdoms, which 
makes loyalty to a European throne a 
duty, but fidelity to a Transatlantic Re- 
public a chimera. By the grace of God 
kings reign. By the grace of God repub- 
lics are formed. Loyalty to an hereditary 
crown is a debt we owe to the traditions 
which we have inherited with our coun- 
try ; and what sacred sentiment is there 
connected with legitimacy or a Sulic 
Law, which may not attach itself in as 
high a degree to the cause of national 
union or the name of Washington? The 
contract that binds together the dif- 
ferent parts of the American Union is 
one of the most solemn social compacts 
which history knows. A baffled mi- 
nority, in their impatience of an electoral 
defeat, may determine on their country’s 
dissolution, and call on her to abdicate 
for ever her grand and prominent place 
on the world’s stage. To avert such 
a catastrophe, their fellow-countrymen 
appeal to arms. ‘The appeal is naturally 
made in the name of loyalty itself. 

The prevalent impression that Great 
Britain will be benefited by the dissolu- 
tion of the Union has, beyond all question, 
contributed not a little tothe interest with 
which the public watches the fortunes of 
the South. Grave doubt remains whether 
the separation of the South and North 
would render an English war with 
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America more distant. The Northern 
States, whatever the result of the re- 
bellion, must continue to be a first-rate 
naval power, and the South are not 
likely soon to eclipse them upon the sea. 
Both Federals and Confederates at the 
close of this war will find themselves 
financially disqualified for a contest with 
any great European navy. But the 
North has internal resources that will 
enable her to recover rapidly from her 
prostration, while the South cannot 
easily surmount the desperate and ap- 
parently permanent blow which the war 
has inflicted upon the cultivation of the 
eotton plant. Maryland, Delaware, 
Western Virginia, and part of Missouri 
and Kentucky, in any case, must be lost 
to the slave-owner. The consequent 
weakness of the South, coupled with the 
material necessities which urge the planter 
continually to annex fresh territory, will 
probably in time impose a restless 
foreign policy on the Confederate Go- 
vernment; and, if the Slave States stretch 
southwards, the Federal Union may not 
improbably look for corresponding com- 
pensation in the direction of the Canadian 
lakes. Europe cannot count with too 
much assurance on the jealousy which 
a struggle for the privilege of secession 
may have bred between the two kindred 
and coterminous Republics. Southern 
politicians have always rivalled and sur- 
passed the North in hostility and inso- 
lence towards the English people ; and 
the sister communities may find it their 
best interest to combine for purposes of 
foreign policy and intimidation. 
Meanwhile the cold and unfriendly 
attitude of this country is exasperating 
still further the old animosities and 
petulance of the North towards us. To 
add to the gloomy nature of the prospect, 
the Federals are determined to mark 
with suspicion and anger any steps we 
may take towards recognising their rebel 
enemies as an independent nation. In- 
numerable problems of international law 
may evidently arise in the course of a 


conflict, which we, from the magnitude * 


of the interests involved, call war, but 
to which the Union refuses to give its 
formal name. Obviously the North is 
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penetrated with a belief that the life of 
the rebellion is sustained by hopes of re- 
cognition in Fugland and in France. The 
Government at Washington have signifi- 
cantly warned the British Cabinet that 
they are not prepared to tolerate such a 
diplomatic injury. “It seems to me,” 
says Mr. Seward, in his despatch of the 
30th of November last, “ that the British 
“Government has been inattentive to 
“ the currents that seemed to be bring- 
“ing the two countries into collision. 
“....I have never for a moment be- 
“ lieved that such a recognition could take 
“ place without producing immediately 
“a war between the United States 
“ and all the recognising Powers.” That 
the French Government should be bent 
upon sucha measureisnot unlikely. Trade 
in France finds itself terribly affected by 
the stoppage of all Confederate exports. 
It would seem, too, in the interests of 
the world that the nominal blockade, 
which is too ineffectual to do more than 
intimidate Southern commerce, should 
either be broken or, at least, confined 
within valid limits. Charleston Harbour 
has been wantonly and vindictively 
injured, even if, as Northern apologists 
assert, it has not been effectually 
destroyed ; and an act of such blind 
atrocity is certainly an outrage upon the 
commonwealth of nations. Southern 
commissioners are actively engaged, both 
in this country and in Paris, in purchas- 
ing the moral support of England and of 
France, on such terms as they judge best 
suited to please the manufacturers and 
philanthropists whose mediation they 
require. While no consideration should 
prevent our loudly denouncing the 
objectless destruction of Southern ports, 
it is our duty to control rather than to 
obstruct the military and naval energy 
of the officers of the North. No tempt- 
ing proffer of gradual negro emancipa- 
tion—if any such be made by the South- 
ern commissioners in accordance with 
the programme of M. Renouf—should 
tempt us to abandon a friendly and 
free Government in the hour of its 
distress. The eyes of the Continent 
are upon us this day to see if we act 
with manly generosity, or with insular 
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selfishness. Whatever our past wrongs, 
let us repair one greater wrong done by 
us to America at her birth, nearly a 
century ago, and refuse, as far as we 
can, to, assist at the dissolution of a 
great, a self-governed, and an Anglo- 
Saxon republic. When the Southern 
Confederacy has clearly shown that it 
is something more than the bubble of a 
year, it will have a right to those in- 
ternational courtesies which permanent 
Governments alone can claim. It is yet 
possible that the flame of revolution may 
expire in the Southern sky as suddenly as 
it has risen, and leave behind it no sign 
but the smouldering embers of an extinct 
conflagration. The suspension of specie 
payments in the North is an ominous 
symptom of financial exhaustion, but 
the Confederates have already passed this 
landmark on the road to ruin. If the 
North deserves victory, it will have spirit 
enough to do what the mother country 
has done before now, and cheerfully to 
support taxation proportioned to a grand 
emergency. During the next few months 
we may expect a series of military 
movements, the effect of which in all 
human likelihood will be the serious 
discouragement of the Confederates. No 
irreparable affront should be offered to 
the North by an English cabinet, until 
the course of events and the tardy justice 
due to the South require us to acknow- 
ledge—what generous Englishmen will 
never acknowledge but with pain—that 
the Union is finally dissolved. 

The fortune that attends on genius, 
out of the mortifying occurrences of the 
last two months, has brought honour 
and advantage to the French Emperor. 
The affair of the 7’rent furnished Na- 
poleon III. with an opportunity of 
making a diplomatic stroke and winning 
a diplomatic triumph. A short-sighted 
politician, in his eager anxiety to break 
the Southern blockade, might have 
hailed with satisfaction the prospect of 
an impending collision between England 
and the Union. But the French Em- 
peror plays a longer and a more brilliant 
game. Since the American revolution, it 
has been the traditional policy of France 
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to defend the cause of neutral rights and 
the so-called liberty of the seas ; for it is 
the interest of all Continental powers that 
the belligerent rights of England—who 
will always be the greatest maritime 
belligerent in the world—should be 
strictly defined. Within twelve hours 
of the news of the proceedings of the 
San Jacinto, the official Parisian press 
seized on the golden occasion, and Eng- 
land was encouraged by France to com- 
mit herself to a declaration of the rights 
of neutral navies. The proceedings of 
the Paris Congress of 1856 prove suffi- 
ciently that Great Britain, in return for 
the suppression of privateering, and the 
rule which compels a blockade to be 
effective, is not unwilling that immuni- 
ties should be granted to neutral goods 
on board an enemy, and to enemy’s’ 
goods on board a neutral. But Conti- 
nental Europe is so firmly impressed with 
the idea that England is the tyrant of 
the ocean, that it rejoices at our solemnly 
estopping ourselves from future viola- 
tions of international law. The Em- 
peror of the French has been in this 
instance—what he loves to be—the 
leader of the European Chorus, and the 
champion of the principles of progress. 
Nor is it merely that he has officiated as 
the spokesman of the Continent. It is ina 
difference between England and America 
that his authoritative and friendly sen- 
tence has made itself heard ; and both 
England and the New World have heard 
with profound attention his trenchant 
and vigorous words. Slowly but surely 
he is creeping into the first place at the 
council-board of Europe. It is some- 
thing that he has proved his loyalty to 
England, and at a critical moment con- 
ciliated our respect and good-will by a 
mark of his good faith. It is something, 
too, that he has hindered the navy of 
the North from dashing itself to pieces 
in an encounter with an unequal foe. 
But not the least useful of the advan- 
tages he has gained by his pronipt 
action is that he has once more taught 
the powers of Europe to accustom them- 
selves to listen for his voice. 











